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ABSTRACT 


HIP-HOP RAP MUSIC, POISON OR ART: STUDENT 
PERSPECTIVES AND VIEWS TOWARD 


HIP-HOP RAP AND ACTIVISM 


By 


David I. Fox 


United Theological Seminary, 2007 


Mentor 
Claude R. Alexander, D.Min. 


Ivan Douglas Hicks, Ph.D. 


The purpose of this Research and Ministry was to explore the perspectives and views of 
students at Wilberforce University, in Ohio, toward explicit hip-hop rap music, and to 
develop a curriculum that actively leads them to address rap’s misogynic and hypersexual 
image portrayals. The researcher provided a two-hour hip-hop rap music workshop. The 
research strategy employed qualitative techniques of surveys, focus groups and 
interviews. A post survey was used to evaluate the model. Although students have 
favorable views of rap, they believe college students should be involved in hip-hop 


activism. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In 2007 the Rutgers women's basketball team was making history playing in the 
national championship title game against the University of Tennessee Lady Volunteers. 
Before they could enjoy one of the school’s greatest sporting achievements, they were 
described as “nappy-headed h++s” by radio talk show host Don Imus. Imus’ 
inflammatory slur ignited remarkable activism. While the basketball team was traveling 
home to Rutgers University, social justice activists Julian Bond, Jesse Louis Jackson and 
Alfred Charles “Al” Sharpton, Jr. were calling for the firing of Don Imus. 

To put it mildly, uproar arose. According to the National Association of Black 
Journalists, the comments were disrespectful. Members called for a boycott of Imus’ talk 
show. Amidst this discord the Rutgers players, dressed in scarlet warm-ups, broke their 
silence. In a national news conference, they spoke out against the racist and stereotypical 
images of black women. 

When advertisers began to pull out of “The Imus Show,” the executives of CBS 
Radio and NBC Universal fired Don Imus. Strategically these executives spent little time 
getting rid of Don Imus. They were, after all, protecting their business image. This was 
noteworthy. But the executives of CBS Radio, NBC Universal and Don Imus have 
something in common, their connection to hip-hop rap music. Don Imus blames hip-hop 


rap for the words he uttered. Similarly, American media conglomerates own Black 


Entertainment Television (BET), Music Television (MTV), and Video Hit One, where 
inflammatory remarks like Don Imus’ are heard daily. 

The phrase “nappy-headed ht++s” started a furor in America. From the hard-core 
streets to the boardroom suites people expressed support for the Rutgers team. It was 
noted that hip-hop’s gangsta rap preceded Don Imus’ derogatory remarks. Gangsta rap’s 
misogynic lyrics, negative portrayals, and lyrics about sex have both supporters and 
critics. Supporters claim hip-hop gangsta rap tells real-life stories about urban life. Others 
say that it is just a reflection of the environment. Some contend that the environment is 
created by society, and echoed through the music. 

On the other hand, some critics claim that hip-hop gangsta rap promotes violence, 
particularly against women. Others assert that its images and messages degrade women, 
negatively influence children, and glorify criminal behavior. 

The purpose of this project dissertation was to collect information on the 
perspectives and views of students at Wilberforce University toward explicit hip-hop rap 
music, and their willingness to address negative image portrayals. This purpose reflects 
the concern of Stanley Crouch and other scholars, who suggest that negative hip-hop rap 
music contributes to a decline in values and an increase in aggression.’ 

Operational Definitions 
1. Activism, a call to action by addressing and challenging what is wrong. 
2. Explicit hip-hop rap music, music that promotes hatred, especially toward 


women; violent lyric portrayals with hypersexual and materialistic images. 


"Stanley Crouch, “Values Fell with Gangster-Rap Rise,” Saint Paul Pioneer Press, 4 January 
2000, sec. A, p. 9. 


3. Gangsta rap, a subgenre of hip-hop rap music involving a lyrical focus on the 
lifestyle of gang members. 

4 Hip-hop, hip-hop is a cultural movement that began among urban black 
Americans in New York City in the early 1970s, and has since spread around the 
world. The term has since come to be a synonym for hip-hop music and rap to 
mainstream audiences. 

5. Hip-hop music, hip-hop music consists of rapping and DJing. 

6. Prophetic preaching, preaching truth to the powerful and the powerless. 

7. Rap music, a genre of black American music beginning in the late 1970s featuring 
rhyming lyrics chanted to a musical accompaniment. There are a number of sub- 
genres of rap. 

8. Sub-genre, a genre of pieces of music that share a certain style 

9. Thug, aruthless person who will do whatever it takes to get what he or she wants. 
Thugs share the same principles commonly associated with gang members. Hip- 
hop-inspired thugs believe they are entitled to whatever they can get and keep 
through street cunning and physical force. They have no moral compunction 
against theft from and robbery of those not known to them or not part of their 
posse or clique. 

The project dissertation begins with the reason for the research and sets the stage 
for the action taken to develop the project. The focus of this ministry research is social 
activism empowerment. Specifically, this research seeks to assess the perspectives and 


views of university students toward explicit hip-hop rap music. Empirical studies have 


confirmed that college students who preferred rap or heavy metal music are more hostile 
than students who listen to other genres of music.” 

In chapter one, the purpose for the ministry project is set forth. The chapter 
integrates a number of social activism periods in the researcher’s life, including the 
inauguration of the Black Church Ministries Program at United Theological Seminary, 
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference, the Peace Bridge Event, Phi Beta Sigma 
Fraternity, Inc., Calvary Missionary Baptist Church, and a variety of social action 
organizations. This chapter also gives a brief history of the context, Wilberforce 
University, America’s first privately owned black university. It describes the problem and 
gives a reason for doing this ministry at Wilberforce University. 

In chapter two, a body of scholarly literature is presented to provide a theological 
rationale for church involvement in social justice ministry. The literature is organized 
around four key words: activism, hip-hop rap, images, and messages. The literature is 
limited with respect to the connection between hip-hop rap and the black church. 

In chapter three, the theoretical, biblical, historical and theological foundations 
that provide framework for the ministry project are explored. The researcher describes 
how social activism has evolved over time in black churches, tracing black church 


activism from slavery to the Civil Rights Movement. Chapter three also provides biblical, 


Craig A. Anderson and Nicholas L. Carnagey, “Exposure to Violent Media: the effects of songs 
with violent lyrics on aggressive thoughts and feelings,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 84, 
no. 5 (2003): 960. 


historical and theological reflections in terms of the researcher’s own hermeneutical 
social justice lens. 

In chapter four, the research design is discussed. The intervention plan is 
presented along with the measures and instruments used. Additionally, action research 
methodology and the ministry plan are discussed. 

In chapter five, the strategies for data collection and data analysis are presented 
with results in narrative form, in order to answer the research questions and a non- 
directional hypothesis. 

In chapter six, reflections about the ministry project and its limitations are 
presented. Additionally, the project is summarized and suggestions are offered to 


improve the research process. 


CHAPTER ONE 


BACKGROUND: THE FORESHADOWING 


“In quietness and confidence shall be your strength.” 


Isaiah 30:15 KJV 


The writer looks back to his seminary years at United Theological Seminary in 
Dayton, Ohio. 1986 was an exciting time. There are memories of sitting in the living 
room of Dr. Daryl Ward’s Auburn Avenue home with several other black seminary 
students. Dr. Ward and his wife Vanessa were new to the community and we felt happy 
to welcome them to United. This was a historical time because President Leonard I. 
Sweet had envisioned a Black Church Ministries Program that would prepare leaders for 
the mission of the Black Church into the 21* century. President Sweet needed a leader for 
the program and Dr. Ward was chosen for the task. 

A year later, the Black Church Ministries Program was inaugurated at United 
Theological Seminary. The inauguration was a festive three-day occasion during which 
Dr. Ward was installed as Dean of Black Church Ministries at United. Two professors 
known to the writer participated in the inauguration. Professor of Black Church History 
Dr. Edward L. Wheeler delivered the opening sermon, while Professor of Black 
Theology and Black Preaching Dr. Louis-Charles Harvey gave the opening lecture for the 
inauguration. Attending the inauguration were Bishop Adsel A. Ammons, Dr. Charles E. 


Booth, Dr. Cecilia Bryant, Bishop John Richard Bryant, Dr. Calvin Butts, Dr. James H. 


Cone, Dr. Rita Dixon, Dr. H. Beecher Hicks, Jr. Bishop Leontine T. C. Kelly, Dr. Henry 
Mitchell, Dr. Samuel D. Proctor, Dr. Gayraud S. Wilmore, and Dr. Jeremiah A. Wright. 

In 1988, the writer graduated from United Theological Seminary. Dr. Don Rogers 
was a professor at the seminary, Dr. Don Rogers. He remembers talking to Dr. Rogers 
about returning to United to earn his Doctor of Ministry degree. They agreed that he 
would serve three years at his church, Calvary Missionary Baptist Church at Dayton, 
Ohio and then apply to the doctoral program. That spring, he continued his ministry at 
Calvary. In addition, he continued working as a police chief to earn enough money to 
return to United Theological Seminary. 

He showed a desire for outreach ministries. As a foundation for this ministry, he 
joined two ministerial groups, the Interdenominational Ministerial Alliance (IMA), and 
the Dayton Baptist Ministers Union (BMU). He served as secretary for the IMA and as a 
member of the BMU Social and Political Action Committee. He also taught homiletics at 
the Dayton Baptist School of Religion, a satellite location for the American Baptist 
Theological Seminary, located at Nashville, Tennessee. 

On February 6, 1991, after an Interdenominational Ministerial Alliance (IMA) 
meeting, Reverend Raleigh Trammell, Dayton Chapter President of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC), invited him to join the local chapter. He was 
no stranger to social justice or civil rights issues. In the bloody 1960s, while attending 
Central State University, he helped plan the first Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. march at the 
University. He actively participated in anti-war protests at Ohio State University, 
Michigan State University, and Ohio University; and was a member of the Dayton Urban 


League. Later he served on the “From Vision to Victory” committee, a United 


Theological Seminary’s Black Church Ministries sponsored program in collaboration 
with Dayton Chapter of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference to remember Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. The event brought together some of America’s most notable 
black preachers. He will never forget Dr. Samuel Dewit Proctor speaking to a capacity 
crowd in Breyfogel Memorial Chapel at the second “From Vision to Victory” event. On 
that April 3, 1990 morning, in that little chapel, rivers of tears flowed as Dr. Proctor 
spoke of how he first got the news of Dr. King’s death. 

He became very in the Southern Christian Leadership Conference. He was 
appointed to the Dayton Chapter Board of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 
He was appointed Chief investigator for the Chapter’s Civil Rights and Social Justice 
Division. He also was selected to coordinate the 35" Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference National Convention at Dayton, Ohio. 

He was very anxious to get started with planning the convention. His first task 
was to bring together over 100 volunteers to plan the convention. Pre-convention 
activities included launching a national “Stop the Killing” program, initiating a 1000 
Black Male Summit at Dayton, Ohio, and filing a petition to name a street in honor of Dr. 
King. He recognized in April of 1992 that this would not be an ordinary convention. 
When four Los Angeles police officers charged with the brutal beating of Rodney King 
were acquitted, he knew the focus would be on social justice. The convention theme 
became “Peace with justice: In the world!” and “In the hood!” 

During the convention, he met all of his civil rights champions: John Conyers, 
Walter Fauntroy, Dick Gregory, Jesse Jackson, Jack Kemp, Coretta Scott King, Joseph 


Lowery, Rosa Parks, Fred Shuttlesworth, Andrew Young, and others. Two events remain 


in his memory. The first was the street designation in honor of Dr. King. He stood 
watching Coretta Scott King as a green metallic sign with “Martin Luther King, Jr. Way” 
in white reflective letters was unveiled. She smiled. The second was the Stop the Killing 
March. A sea of people, black and white, young and old, rich and poor, marched eastward 
on West Riverview Avenue. The Reverend Jesse Jackson, Dr. Joseph Lowery, Walter 
Fauntroy, Dick Gregory, Coretta Scott King and Rosa Parks led the marchers to 
McKinley Park, located across the street from the Dayton Art Institute. In a call-in- 
response style, Jesse Jackson would cry out, “Stop the Killing” and the marchers 
responded in unison, “End the Violence!” 

The writer was foreordained to do social ministry. He had always been attracted 
to challenging systems that deprive and oppress people. He established this ministry with 
the approval of his pastor, Reverend Tommy H. Byrd. With the support of his pastor he 
designed a ministry focused on improving civil rights initiatives, improving race 
relations, eliminating violence and mentoring youth. 

He began this ministry by first working to improve relations. In 1989, the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, the Greater Dayton Christian Council 
(GDCC), the National Conference of Christians and Jews (NCC)J), and the Black and 
White Clergy Dialogue co-sponsored an event called the Peace Bridge Event. The event 
held annually in May of each year at the Third Street Bridge symbolizes a unifying 
between Dayton’s white and black communities. After only two years of holding the 
event, the sponsoring groups lost interest in supporting the event. The year was 1991. He 


had a conversation with Carrie Labriola from NCCJ and Anna Taylor-Clarke from 
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GDCC concerning the importance of continuing this mission to improve race relations in 
Dayton, Ohio. 

That fall the event was held at the Wright Dunbar Gateway Park at Dayton, Ohio. 
He was surprised people came. He had his doubts, but he believed the event must 
continue if race relations were to improve. In 1995, he became the chair of the annual 
event. Under his leadership the noon gathering on the Third Street Bridge has expanded 
from an hour-long event to a week of activities focusing on nonviolence. The group also 
dedicated the bridge by renaming it the “Peace Bridge.” Large metallic blue signs with 
white lettering were erected on both sides of the bridge. The signs remain today as a 
symbol for peace in the Dayton region. 

For the next few years he devoted more attention to social justice initiatives. He 
helped organize the Interracial Ministers for Reconciliation (IMFOR), a social justice 
group for black and white clergy. He also chaired the group’s Social and Political Action 
Committee. He helped establish Interfaith Action for a Violence-Free America, an 
interfaith group which gathers at homicide sites to hold prayer vigils for families of 
homicide victims. In addition, he assisted in the founding of Unity in the Valley, a group 
dedicated to the elimination of racism and bigotry through fact finding, dialogue and 
direct action. He also coordinated a task force of clergy, mall management, teenagers, 
school officials, and local government officials to address the continuing problem of 
teen-related violence at the Salem Mall, the community’s first suburban shopping mall, 
located at Trotwood, Ohio. 

In 1996, he ran for president of Beta Xi Sigma Chapter of Phi Beta Sigma 


Fraternity, Inc. He was unanimously elected primarily because of his social justice 
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experience and the fraternity’s desire to become more involved in social justice activities. 
He had always experience, and the fraternity’s desire to become more involved in social 
justice activities. He had always enjoyed working with young people, and he found the 
fraternity a good avenue to impact at-risk young black males. 

When he began serving as president he had three goals in mind: a mentoring 
program, a sex education program, and a violence prevention program. He was especially 
pleased when the fraternity implemented the Sigmas-Against Teenage Pregnancy Project 
(SATPP), a program designed to address the role young men have in preventing teenage 
pregnancy. They also sponsored Project SAVE (Sigmas Against Violence Epidemic), a 
program designed to reduce the risk of violent behavior of children as they grow through 
adolescence. 

In 1997, he was offered the position as coordinator of the Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Holiday Celebration. This was a great leadership opportunity. He spent the next nine 
months working very hard. With the support of more than one hundred community 
volunteers, he expanded the celebration. It became one of the nation’s largest Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Holiday Celebrations. 

Additionally, the writer serves as Minister of Christian Education at Calvary 
Missionary Baptist Church, located at 2067 North Gettysburg Avenue, on the northwest 
side of Dayton, Ohio. Calvary was incorporated in 1971 and is under the leadership of 
Reverend Tommy H. Byrd, Moderator of the Northwestern Baptist District Association 
of the Ohio Baptist General Convention. The church is situated on 54 acres of land and 
serves a congregation of 520 members. The church is open seven days a week with 


worship services, Sunday school classes, prayer meetings, choir practices, widows club 
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meetings, missions meetings, youth groups, and usher board meetings. Historically, 
Calvary has been at the forefront of outreach and social activism. Calvary has sponsored 
a number of social justice initiatives: Anti-Gang Program, Self-Help Substance Abuse 
Assistance Program, Domestic Abuse Program, HIV/AIDS Program, Violence 
Prevention Program, and Prison Ministries Program. 

There is no way to end this review because he continues his social justice 
involvement. Everything has not been covered, but many people have shown appreciation 
for his social justice ministry. For example, Ohio Governor George V. Voinovich 
awarded him the Governor’s Interracial Cooperation Community Awareness Award; 
Ohio Governor Bob Taft honored him with the Governor’s Humanitarian Award; Dayton 
Mayor (now Congressman) Mike Turner presented him with the City of Dayton 
Community Service Award. In addition, he was inducted into the Dayton Peace Bridge 


Hall of Fame and the Dayton Civil Rights Hall of Fame. 
Context for Ministry 


The ministry project context is Wilberforce University, the first university owned 
and operated by blacks in America. Wilberforce University was founded in 1856 by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church as an institution of higher education for blacks at 
Wilberforce, Ohio. The rationale for the establishment of Wilberforce is found in a 
resolution written by John F. Wright, Chairman of the committee to establish 
Wilberforce. 


That we recommend that an attempt be made, on the part of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, to co-operate with the African 
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Methodist Episcopal Church in promoting the intellectual and 
religious improvement of the colored people.’ 


Seven years later, in March of 1863, two months after President Lincoln issued 
the Emancipation Proclamation, Bishop Daniel A. Payne, the first black college president 
in America, purchased Wilberforce University for the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. On July 3, 1863, the University, which had closed in 1862 because of lack of 
financial support, re-opened with six students and one teacher. Under the leadership of 
Bishop Payne, the university continued with a strong emphasis in religious training. 
Bishop Payne also required students and faculty members to conduct themselves with 
religious devotion. In this spirit, Bishop Payne sought to develop the total person through 
social responsibility, leadership development, academic excellence and Christian ideals. 

Wilberforce University is named after William Wilberforce, the eighteenth 
century English statesman, abolitionist and reformer. Although Wilberforce’s roots are in 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, the institution is interracial, interfaith and inter- 
denominational. The nearly 1200 students come from a variety of communities and 
socio-economical levels. Students come from many states and countries such as Africa, 
Europe, and the West Indies to continue their education. [Students come to study is 
redundant. ]. The university offers Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees with 


a Master of Arts degree in rehabilitation. Students participate in a variety of organizations 


‘David Smith, and Bishop Daniel A. Payne, Biography of Rev. David Smith of the A. M. E. 
Church; Being a Complete History, Embracing over Sixty Years’ Labor in the Advancement of the 
Redeemer's Kingdom on Earth. Including "The History of the Origin and Development of Wilberforce 
University”: Electronic Edition (Xenia, Ohio: Printed at the Xenia Gazette Office, 1881, accessed 14 
February 2006); available from http://docsouth.unc.edu/neh/dsmith/menu.html; Internet. 
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including academic, fraternal, spiritual, political and social groups. Wilberforce 
University is located in Wilberforce, Ohio, four miles east of Xenia, Ohio on State Route 
42 at Bickett Road. 

There are two other institutions of higher education within the Wilberforce, Ohio 
community. Central State University had its beginning in Wilberforce University. In 
1887, the Ohio General Assembly enacted a statue to establish a Combined Normal and 
Industrial Department at Wilberforce University. In 1947, the Ohio General Assembly 
enacted a statue creating Central State University, but the two colleges remained together. 
In 1951, the schools split and Central State University became a four-year state supported 
college. The two universities continued to operate adjacent to one another until 1974, 
when a devastating tornado destroyed several buildings on the Old Campus of 
Wilberforce. 

After the tornado, Wilberforce University continued a building program at a new 
location. The new campus is approximately one-half mile from the Old Campus. Begun 
in 1967, the building project was accelerated after the tornado. Several historical 
buildings on the Old Campus still remain today and are listed on the National Register of 
Historical Places. The National Afro-American Museum and Cultural Center now stands 
where a Wilberforce female dormitory (Ireland Hall) once stood. The new campus is still 
part of Wilberforce’s community heritage of significant involvement in the freedom of 
slaves through the Underground Railway and in the education of many of America’s 
great black leaders. 

The other school of higher learning is Payne Theological Seminary. Payne is 


located within walking distance of both Central State and Wilberforce Universities. 
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Payne is a graduate school of theological education sponsored by the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The Seminary has been preparing people for ministries since 1844. 
Central State University, Payne Theological Seminary and Wilberforce University 
have co-existed within the Wilberforce community for over 151 years. These institutions 
are rich in black American traditions, and have sought to educate people of good and 
moral character. These institutions of higher learning consist of approximately 3500 


students who live, socialize, study, and worship within a cradle of black academia. 


Synergy 


The writer’s spiritual autobiography begins with the story of Rosa Parks, the 
“Mother of the Civil Rights Movement.” This quiet and confident woman set in motion a 
movement that he is very much a part of today. Soft spoken, but strong in courage, Rosa 
Parks refused to give up her bus seat to a white man, in Montgomery, Alabama on 
December 1, 1955. As a result of her refusal she was arrested and jailed. After her release 
from jail she received constant threats of violence. Throughout his life he has admired her 
commitment to social justice. It is ironic that she died on the same day of the writer’s first 
doctoral peer session. 

The writer’s passion for civil rights and social justice is rooted in two spiritual 
transforming moments. These spiritual moments, together with his faith and the civil 
rights struggle, provide the framework for his present practice of ministry. 

Rosa Parks’ bravery in standing up for justice frames the first spiritual 
movement. On a chilly winter day in 1957, the writer stared at the cover of a Time 


magazine. There he saw a portrait of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. dressed in a gray suit 
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with a colorful red tie. In the background were several black people looking to board a 
bus. 

Putting down the magazine he went into the bathroom. As he looked at his 
reflection in the mirror, something happened. Suddenly he felt as if his body had left him 
and was trying to speak to him. The voice, a whispering sound said, “I have something 
for you to do.” 

The second spiritual moment occurred in 2001. He was employed as a regional 
equal employment opportunity administrator for the State of Ohio. Additionally, he was 
very much involved in a social justice ministry. Concerned about the growing violence 
and homicides among youths, he spent a lot of time asking God for an answer to the 
violence. Again he heard God’s voice. This time there was no out-of-body experience, 
just the command to go. God’s desire for him was to minister to young adults who could 
influence others throughout America. This ministry would require him to quit his 
lucrative job only two years before retirement and to become chief of police at 
Wilberforce University, a loss of almost thirty-five dollars ($35,000) in pay. God’s 
request seemed unreasonable. Reflecting on the faith of Abraham and the courage of 
Rosa Parks, he stepped out on faith and accepted the position. 

Wilberforce proved to be worth the sacrifice. As chief of police and an adjunct 
professor at this historically black church university, he has the unique experience of 
observing and talking with a variety of young people. These encounters offer a fresh 
understanding of how God acts in the world. 

Over the past several years, he has become interested in the socialization of 


students in a variety of contexts within this university setting. This includes campus 
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dances, social activities, convocations, worship, play and sports. The phenomenology of 
student relations has tremendously expanded his knowledge about young adults and 
unique ways to minister to them. A recurring theme within this setting is the music. 

The research shows that there is a social and moral decline in all segments of 
America, including the university setting. This decline began in 1988 with the creation of 
gangsta rap.” Research shows that gangsta rap and explicit hip-hop rap music promote 
destructive images and messages that contribute to violent aggression. For example, 
violence at two recent Wilberforce University dances was linked to hip-hop rap music. At 
the first dance, two nationally known hip-hop rap artists used violent and misogynic 
lyrics to incite those attending the dance. During their performance, the artists jumped 
from the stage area onto a crowded dance floor. A fight ensued and the rappers were 
detained after assaulting a police officer. 

The second dance featured a hip-hop deejay. The content of the music consisted 
of a variety of hip-hop rap music containing violent and misogynic lyrics. When one 
student invaded the space of another, a fight erupted which overwhelmed the university 
police force ability to gain control. Nearby police officers were dispatched to help 
control the unruly crowd of students. 

University administrators evaluated both events and felt that the hip-hop artists 
encouraged violence and the exploitation of women. President Floyd H. Flake considered 
banning acts that featured hip-hop artists from the campus. The music, he believed, is 


contradictory to the core values of Wilberforce University. 


*Crouch, “Values Fell with Gangster-Rap Rise,” 9. 
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Recent protests of destructive images and misogynic messages on black university 
campuses reflect an attempt by students to address this problem. Spelman College, Clark 
Atlanta University and Morehouse College are among a number of black colleges that 
oppose negative images and misogynic messages portrayed in hip-hop videos. For 
example, students at Spelman College protested hip-hop rap artist Nelly coming to their 
campus to promote a bone marrow program.* The protest grew out of a concern about the 
way Nelly portrayed black women as sex objects. In his “Trip Drill” video Nelly can be 
seen swiping a black female’s buttocks with a credit card. This ministry project builds on 
the Spelman protest movement by introducing the disciplines of justice and activism to 
university students at Wilberforce University. The primary goal of this project is to 
develop an educational program that helps students reflect upon the images of explicit 


hip-hop rap music by employing the biblical images of love, joy and peace. 


3Crystal Keels, L, “The Hip-Hop Discourse: Coming to a Campus near You,” Black Issues in 
Higher Education 22, no. 7 (2005): 40. 


CHAPTER TWO 


STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 


Social action ministry is a field that seeks to do justice and serve those in need. It 
follows the example of Jesus the Christ who was an activist for the poor and the 
oppressed. Social action ministry is also concerned with transforming community. The 
present project dissertation proposes a ministry model of social action ministry that links 
biblical images to hip-hop activism. 

The state of the art significance that frames the current knowledge of this ministry 
project can be found in two themes, biblical images and activism. The body of literature 
connecting these two themes to hip-hop is almost non-existent. There is, however, a 
growing body of literature on hip-hop activism. 

Hip-hop activism is a new movement that enjoins the hip-hop culture to social 
justice work. The movement involves rappers, civil rights organizations, students and 
members of the music industry. Hip-hop activism can be seen in the efforts of the Black 
Leadership Forum, the National Political Congress of Black Women, the Reverend Al 
Sharpton, Minister Louis Farrakhan, Tipper Gore, and William Bennett. For example, in 
2005 the Reverend Al Sharpton petitioned the Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC) to ban violent rap music. Hip-hop activism has been present at several historically 
black colleges and universities in Atlanta. Spelman College at Atlanta successfully 


protested a nationally known hip-hop artist, who was scheduled to appear on the campus. 
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The most comprehensive discussion of the black church connecting with hip-hop 
can be found in The Hip-Hip Church: Connecting with the Movement Shaping our 
Culture, written by Efrem Smith and Phil Jackson. The book provides the reader with an 
introductory knowledge of the hip-hop culture and evangelistic methods in reaching this 
culture. Since hip-hop’s conception in the late 1970s, the black church has failed to 
embrace it. Efrem Smith and Phil Jackson, both black preachers who pastor hip-hop 
congregations, argue that hip-hop is here to stay and that the church must find ways to 
minister to this powerful culture. 

Most helpful to this ministry project were the chapters on hip-hop as post-modern 
culture, hip-hop theology, the emcee and the preacher: the connection between rap and 
the black preaching tradition, and a section on justice issues found in chapter ten. The 
authors offer this comment about justice: “The gospel according to hip-hop is justice. No 
matter what range of subjects an emcee will rap about, on any of their albums there will 
be some verse, if not a whole song, dealing with the injustices of the city.”’ 

Post-Modern Pilgrims: First Century Passion for the 21° Century World by 
Leonard I. Sweet gives the reader workable knowledge for how “Christians should not 
embrace a post-modern worldview; we must not adapt to post-modernity. Jesus is ‘the 
same yesterday, today, and forever’ (Hebrews 13:8 NKJV).”” The book provides insights 
into the challenges that the church has in giving witness to the post-modern culture. 


Dr. Sweet argues that there is a crisis for doing evangelism in a post-modern world. He 


‘Efrem Smith and Phil Jackson, The Hip-Hop Church: Connecting with the Movement Shaping 
Our Culture (Downers Grove: Intervarsity Press, 2005), 214. 


"Leonard L. Sweet, Post-Modern Pilgrims: First Century Passion for the 21% Century World 
(Nashville: Broadman and Holman, 2000), xvii. 
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puts forth thirteen concerns. Although they are all important, only two are relevant to this 
study: “How do you lift up the Messiah’s message of the cross in the midst of this Mars 
Hill culture? How do you present the “old rugged cross” as the most powerful symbol for 
understanding life and transforming lives?”* The cornerstone of this project is the images 
and symbolism found in hip-hop rap lyrics, and music videos. One such image is the 
cross. Is the cross the nexus between hip-hop and the black church? 

This question is raised because the research shows that Christian symbols have 
been co-opted by hip-hop rap artists. For example, some of hip-hop’s most notable 
rappers, including Diddy, L’il Wayne, Pretty Rickey, Ray J, T. 1, Young Dro, Yung Joc, 
50 Cents, and others proudly display a cross around their necks in hip-hop videos. They 
often times lift up the cross while spitting out some words that bring shame to the cross. 
The real question is how does the church freshly interpret its symbols to this post-modern 
generation? 

Hip-hop is a culture and every culture has its own symbols. One aspect of this 
project examines these questions: What does the church offer to counteract the negative 
images and messages from explicit hip-hop rap? How does the Church re-interpret its 
symbols to speak to this post-modern generation? 

Dr. Sweet asserts, “The greatest image in the world, the image to through which 
we draw people into a relationship, is the image of God in Jesus the Christ.”* Dr. Sweet 
understands that a single image is like a drop of rain in a pond. It ripples. He suggests, 


“The best tool religious leaders can give people to think and love differently is a 


*Ibid., xxii. 


‘Tbid., 67. 
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metaphor or image.” For example, Dr. Sweet illustrates the power of an image by 
comparing the double swoosh symbol of early Christians to the single-swoosh of Nike. 
Dr. Sweet writes: 


Icon-parables alter our perception of what is. Icon parables story- 
telling helps us make decisions we need to make or reverse decisions 
we’ve already made. Without icon-parables, post-moderns are 
spiritually ill-fed. The first Christian icon was a textless symbol 
name ichthus (iota, chi, theta, upsilon, sigma)—a double swoosh 
word symbol for fish. As the single swoosh Nike will testify, the 
ultimate in power is not to have the first position or the last word 

but to have the ability to order and ordain metaphors. In a post- 
modern culture, images operate as a language of power.° 


Understanding the power of images and symbolism, Dr. Sweet developed what he refers 
to as the EPIC model: experiential, participatory, image driven, connected.’ 

The EPIC model is briefly described in Chapter 10 of The Hip-Hop Church: 
Connecting with the Movement Shaping Our Culture. Efrem Smith and Phil Jackson 
write, 


For this ministry model to succeed, we all need an EPIC mindset. 
Leonard Sweet in his book Post-Modern Pilgrims, speaks of the 
EPIC church, which is marked by four characteristics: 

(1) experiential, (2) participatory, (3) image driven, (4) connected. 
The church that engages the hip-hop culture is experiential in that 
truth is not just taught but experienced through video, drama and 
other sensory means. Participatory means that the congregation 

is involved in the service—not just the singing but in what is being 
done throughout the service. Leaders do ministry with rather than 
ministry at or to. This church is also image driven: its look, the 
marketing of its message, communicates to the hip-hop generation. 
The church stays connected with hip-hoppers: a connection 


Thid., 89. 
*Tbid., 93. 


"Tbid., xxi. 
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begins before they enter the service, they feel a connection while 

they are with you in the service, and there is a follow-up 

connection afterward.* 

Another helpful resource was Called to Care: Biblical Images for Social Ministry 
by Robert Kysar. A great portion of the book is dedicated to biblical images of God as 
creator, liberator and advocator for the poor and of justice. 

Kysar writes, “To address the biblical roots for social ministry means, therefore, 
is to begin with the biblical images of God. For in those images the call to social service 
in the name of Christ is heard.”” The images of God as liberator and advocator of justice 
frame this present study. 

Another contributing piece of literature was a study on rock music videos. In this 
research study, Strange Bedfellows: Symbols of Religion and Sexuality on MTV, Carol 
Pardun and Kathy B. McKee investigated two questions: How often is religion imagery 
used in rock videos? And, when religious imagery is used, is it used alone or is it 
combined with the use of sexual imagery?’” The research showed the following: 

(1) Religious imagery was present in more than one third of the 
videos coded. (2) Religious imagery was frequently combined 
with sexual imagery. (3) Religious imagery in music videos is 


twice as likely to be found in videos that also use sexual imagery 
than those without."’ 


8Smith, the Hip-Hop Church, 202. 


*Robert Kysar Called to Care: Biblical Images for Social Ministry (Minneapolis: Augsburg 
Fortune Publishers, 1991), 7 


‘Carol J. Pardun and Kathy B. McKee, “Strange Bedfellows: Symbols of Religion and Sexuality 
on MTV,” Youth and Society 26, no. 4 (1995): 442. 


"tbid., 444. 
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It is noteworthy with respect to Pardun and McKee’s study that the music videos 
examined by them were rock videos. Nevertheless, their findings were relevant to this 
present research. For example, Pardun and McKee investigated the relationship between 
sex and violence in literature that describes the presence of religious imagery in rock 
music.'? Pardun and McKee discovered that Madonna displayed a number of sexual 
images that have a religious connection. In the book Larson’s Book of Rock, Christian 
author Bob Larson provides a biographical sketch of Madonna. He writes, “Madonna 
wears a crucifix around her neck, see through blouses, and fingerless gloves. She 
admitted the crucifix was because of her affinity for a sexy man on a cross.”"° 

For over thirty years researchers have studied the effects of hip-hop rap music on 
American youths. Among the effects of hip-hop rap are aggression-related thoughts, 
hostile personality, hostile attitudes and sexual aggression against women. Empirical 
studies have confirmed that college students who preferred rap or heavy metal music are 
more hostile than students who listen to other genres of music.'* 

A review of literature reveals a variety of research studies on negative or violent 
media ranging from content analyses, meta-analyses and cross-sectional surveys to 
experimental and longitudinal studies. A number of these studies seek to find evidence of 


a relation between listening to negative lyrics and viewing negative images, and declining 


values, violence, and aggression. 


'2bardun, “Strange Bedfellows,” 441. 
13Bob Larson, Larson’s Book on Rock (Wheaton: Tyndale House Publishers, Inc., 1967), 169. 


‘4 Anderson, “Exposure to Violent Media,” 960. 
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Other studies have found that hip-hop gangsta rap music is often identified with 
violent and misogynist lyrics portrayals. 'S Still other researchers in the field of 
psychology have applied the “implicit personality theory” meaning that people who write 
violent gangsta rap lyrics may be disposed to murder.’ Additionally, results from 
developmental psychology indicate “that rap music as a whole was linked to deviant 
behaviors in adolescents.”’” These and other related studies show the influence that 
explicit hip-hop rap music has on people. Its images and symbols are destructive. An aim 


of this project is to counteract these images and symbols with Christian examples. 


Edward G. Armstrong, “Gangsta Misogyny: A Content Analysis of the Portrayals of Violence 
against Women in Rap,” Journal of Criminal Justice and Popular Culture 8, no. 2 (2001): 96. 


‘6Stuart Fischoff, “Gangsta’ Rap and a Murder in Bakersfield,” Journal of Applied Social 
Psychology 29, no. 4 (1999): 796. 


"Dave Miranda and Michel Claes, “Rap Music Genres and Deviant Behaviors in French- 
Canadian Adolescents,” Journal of Youth and Adolescence 31, no. 2 (2004): 113. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 
Theoretical Perspective 


The theoretical construct for this project involves the disciplines of social justice 
and political activism. Justice and activism form the guiding principles of social justice 
and political activism. Justice is understood as people receiving that which is rightfully 
theirs. Activism generates a call to action by addressing and challenging that which is 
wrong. The focus of this ministry project is the effect of images and messages from 
explicit hip-hop rap music and ways to empower black church university students to 
address these images by reinterpreting them. 

This combination provides the basis for theory. The theory may be stated in the 
ways which social and political activism has evolved over time in black churches. Dr. 
Lewis V. Baldwin, author of the Legacy of Martin Luther King, Jr. and There is a Balm 
in Gilead, frames his theory around three questions: 

(1) What were the connections or intersections between African 

American ecclesiastical life and public life in the centuries before 

the Civil Rights Movement, and the rise of the Civil Rights Move- 

ment? (2) What role did Martin Luther King, Jr. play in reshaping 

and redefining the public roles of black churches? (3) What factors 


have served as a foundation or as building blocks for contemporary 
black church involvement in civic and political life?! 


"Lewis V. Baldwin, Lecture by author, 18 August 2006, United Theological Seminary. 
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It can be stated that African churches evolved in America as a response to social 
need. During the antebellum period slavery was a great social need affecting Africans in 
America. Slavery robbed the slave of dignity and freedom. Civic and political activism 
served as the legitimate response to the slave issue. According to Baldwin, “scholars have 
often disagreed about the extent of black church activism and black church civic and 
political activism.”” Baldwin says scholars identify three responses to activism during the 
antebellum period: accommodation, reformist and ambivalent. 

On the accommodation side were those who discouraged active involvement in 
the public arena. The reformist or ethnic prophetic model had a positive view toward 
civic and political activism. The ambivalent side of the black church encouraged social 
and political justice, but it placed little emphasis the social witness of political activism. 

The political and public role of black churches in antebellum America was 
necessary. Although blacks held memberships in white Baptists and Methodists churches, 
blacks left those denominations and formed their own. The unrest of slaves was a key 
factor in this movement to separate. 

During the 1800s the nation witnessed a number of slave revolts. The most 
notable were the revolts of Gabriel Prosser, Nat Turner, and Denmark Vesey. Prosser, 
Turner, and Vesey were all executed for their efforts to free enslaved black people. These 
“Three Generals in the Lord’s Army,” as Gayraud Wilmore refers to them, were not the 


norm for social activism in antebellum America. 


Baldwin, Lecture, 2006. 
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The desire for liberty and freedom marked the goal of black preachers, 
lay leaders and independent black churches. According to C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence 


H. Mamiya: 


The A.M.E. Zion Church became known as the freedom church 
because it was the spiritual home for some of the most famous of 
the legendary figures of the abolitionist movement: Frederick 
Douglass, Harriet Tubman, Sojourner Truth, Rev. Jermain Louguen, 
Catherine Harris, Eliza Ann Gardner, and Rev. Thomas James. 
Others like Rev. Henry Highland Garnet, David Walker, Bishop 
Richard Allen, and Rev. Absalom Jones was also motivated by 

the liberation tradition.* 


These leaders came from a variety of backgrounds: clergy, former slaves, and 
abolitionists. They were all influenced by the black church particularly the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church in their social activism. Slavery had to be challenged and 
eliminated, and these great leaders did not shy away from the great task before them. 

The ending of the Civil War and slavery ushered in Reconstruction. According to 
Edward L. Wheeler: 

The ministers who were involved in the political process did not seek 

to change the political structures. They worked within the established 

political framework. From this perspective they can be seen as 

accommodationists.* 

Reconstruction politics redefined the mission of the African Church. According to 
Anne H. Pinn and Anthony B. Pinn: 

Despite his insistence that the CME Church was not a “little slave 

church” beholding to white Methodists, Holey was often criticized 


for not getting involved in Reconstruction politics, to which he 
replied that ministers of the gospel could not behave and operate in 


°C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, The Black Church in the African American 
Experience (Durham: Duke University Press, 1995), 202. 


‘Edward L. Wheeler, Uplifting the Race: The Black Minister in the New South 1865-1902 
(New York: University Press of America, 1986), 68. 
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the same way as politicians. Leaders such Holsey argued that the 

Christian gospel, when preached properly, fitted the converted with 

a moral code could transform the world. The church’s mission is to 

provide this moral base, not to become involved in the political 

process. 

The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church (the name changed to Christian Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1956) (CME) focused on evangelizing freed slaves and maintained 
close ties with the white Methodist Church. On the other hand, the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church (AME) and black Baptist congregations were actively involved in 
Reconstruction politics. 

According to Wheeler, “the twenty-seven politically active ministers were all 
Republicans during Reconstruction and they served as sheriffs, probate judges, state 
senators, representatives, justices of the peace, and school board members.” 

The black preachers hoped that Reconstruction would secure certain rights for 
freed slaves. Implemented by Congress in 1866, Reconstruction lasted until 1877. Blacks 
enjoyed a brief period where they were allowed the rights to vote, to purchase land, to 
seek public office and to use public accommodations. According to Wilmore: 

Blacks had enjoyed an abortive participation in politics in the South 

during Reconstruction. Many of their ministers held offices while 

pastoring, or had abandoned the pulpit altogether to take up politics. 

But with the defection of the northern Republicans in the election 

of Rutherford Hayes in 1877, the complete disenfranchisement of 


blacks was rapidly consummated by southern legislatures. By the 
election of 1912 most states had purged their political systems of 


Anne H. Pinn and Anthony B. Pinn, Fortress Introduction To: Black Church History 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2002), 59. 


°Wheeler, Uplifting the Race, 72. 
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black voters and officeholders. Many activists—including Bishop 

Turner, Reverend T. McCants, Steward of Brooklyn, and the radical 

New York journalist T. T. Fortune—became deeply disillusioned 

with the conservatism of the party of Lincoln.” 

Following Reconstruction were the Jim Crow laws. The laws were an attempt to 
keep the races separated. Signs read “White” and “Colored” were erected throughout the 
South separating the races. Wilmore writes, 

A formidable structure of Jim Crow laws grew up in the South after 

1900 and erected new barriers of segregation and discrimination on 

trains, street-city, steamboats, and in almost every other area of 

interracial contact. States and local communities passed legislation 

prohibiting the races from working together in the same room, using 

the same entrances, stairways, drinking water, and toilets. Blacks 

were excluded from public institutions such as theaters, auditoriums, 

parks, and residential neighborhoods.* 

The issue of separation was tested in the courts with the Plessy v. Ferguson case. 
Homer Plessy argued that segregation was illegal on the basis that it violated the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Plessy had purchased a train ticket to travel from New Orleans 
to another town. After sitting down in the white section of the train he was asked to get 
up. Plessy refused and was arrested by local police. Six years after his arrest, the U.S. 
Supreme Court rendered a decision against Plessy, arguing that segregation on the 
railroad was constitutional if “separate but equal” facilities were available. For fifty-eight 


years “separate but equal” governed the land, and it took another landmark decision 


(Brown v. Topeka, Kansas Board of Education of 1954) to reverse this unfair law. 


"Tbid., 139. 


*Gayraud S. Wilmore, Black Religion and Black Radicalism: An Interpretation of the Religious 
History of Afro-American People, 2"? ed. (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1986), 139. 
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From Plessy to Brown v. Education the church became more politically 
conservative and less radical. According to Wilmore, gradualism and religious 
pacification replaced radicalism. 

Following the deaths of Frederick Douglass and Bishop Henry McNeil Turner, 
many preachers accepted the Christian ethics of nonviolence and suffering. The lack of 
leadership, the Great Migration, the Great Depression, the development of social 
organizations like the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), and the rise of new religious denominations all contributed to what Wilmore 
describes as the “de-radicalization of the black church,” and what E. Franklin Frazier 
refers to as the “secularization of the Churches.” Wilmore writes: 

But the forces unleashed by the Great Migration, the Depression, 

and two world wars, were more than most of them and their 

congregations could sustain. They quietly adjusted themselves to 

what appeared to be an inevitable border guard responsibility. The 

de-radicalization of the black church, like a similar development in 

the white community, was almost complete by the middle of this 

century.” 

On the other hand, Frazier writes: 

The change that occurred can be best described as secularization 

of the Negro churches. By secularization we mean that the Negro 

churches lost their predominantly other-worldly outlook and began 

to focus attention upon the Negro’s condition in this world. '° 
There seems to be some tension between Wilmore’s view and Frazier’s. Frazier sees 


secularization as the church influencing secular society. For example, the NAACP during 


its infancy held meetings in local churches and preachers often held leadership roles. 


Wilmore, Black Religion and Black Radicalism, 165. 


Frazier, The Negro Church in America (New York: Schocken Books, 1974), 56. 
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In spite of the gradualism of some preachers, not all preachers were 
de-radicalized. For example, The Reverend Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., the pastor of the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church in New York City, who led protests in Harlem for jobs served 
in the House of Representatives of the United States. 

After the First World War, the radical church of the antebellum period had 
become de-radicalized and replaced by a new movement of ministry. According to Anne 
H. Pinn and Anthony B. Pinn, “The social agenda of the church often remained inactive 


oll 


during the early 20" century.”"’ Wilmore offers this view: 


According to Washington, the black preacher was isolated from 

the mainstream of American religious institutions and, ignorant of 

the authentic heritage of the Reformation, permitted the black 

church to become little more than a social club involved in meaning- 

less activities and ecclesiastical politics. The irrelevance of the black 

church, he argued, is due to the curbing of the natural militancy of 

the folk tradition by the visible institutional church in the face of the 

resumption of rigid segregation in the South and increased discrimi- 

nation in the North following Reconstruction.” 
The de-radicalized church was the norm with few exceptions until December 1, 1955. On 
this date Mrs. Rosa Parks, like Homer Plessy, sat down in the white section of a 
transportation vehicle. Like Plessy she refused to move and subsequently was arrested. 
Her arrest ushered in the Modern Civil Rights Movement. 

Montgomery, Alabama served as the battlefield for this new movement. While the 
de-radicalized church lacked leadership, this movement found a strong leader in 


Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. King had graduated from Morehouse College and 


had received the Doctor of Philosophy degree from Boston University. He had recently 


"Pinn, Fortress Introduction to: Black Church History, 51. 


"Wilmore, Black Religion and Black Radicalism, 144. 
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moved to Montgomery to serve as pastor of the Dexter Avenue Baptist Church. The 
church had dismissed its pastor, Reverend Dr. Vernon Johns, a notable civil rights 
activist. Some felt he was too radical and desired a more liberal minister. The minister 
they got would become the Moses of that era. 

King, with Rosa Parks, began a movement that would change the social and 
political landscape of America. King brought a prophetic voice to the black church. 
King’s genius was seen in his ability to take the black church to the streets. The black 
church was again providing leadership and attacking public policy. The Montgomery bus 
boycott was only the beginning. Throughout the Sixties, the Civil Rights Movement 
battled racism, argued for voting rights, demanded public accommodations, and cried out 
against the war. 

Through King’s leadership the Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) 
was formed in January 1957. The group served as the social justice and political activism 
arm of the black church. Although King was unable to rally many churches in the North, 
he managed to gain support of those in the South. According to sociologist Aldon Morris, 

Ministers who were in the process of leading local movements 

became leaders of SCLC . . . Indeed, the criteria for leadership in 

SCLC proved to be movement experience and stature. After the 

initial organizing meetings of the SCLC, nine men emerged as 

its leadership . . . All but (one) were clergymen.° 

King’s aim was to apply the social gospel to the Civil Rights Movement. This 


brought conflict with the powerful National Baptist Convention, USA, Inc., of which he 


was a member. The conflict centered on the theology of Reverend J. H. Jackson, the 


"3 Aldon Morris, The Origins of the Civil Rights Movement (New York: The Free Press, 1984), 
86-87. 
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president of the National Baptist Convention. Jackson believed that preaching the gospel 
was primary and that activism was confrontational. According to Leroy Fitts, 

The Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., delivered this address in 

a spirit strongly opposed to “gradualism” in the Civil Rights 

Movement. From this point onward, a mild tension developed 

between Reverends King and Jackson. Reverend J. H. Jackson 

tended to be more gradual or conservative in his approach 

to civil rights than Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr." 
The tension continued and led to the expulsion of King and Reverend Ralph Abernathy, 
pastor of West Hunter Street Baptist Church, Atlanta, Georgia, and cofounder of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference from the Baptist Convention.’° 

From 1955 through 1968 the black church was again re-radicalized. During the 
post civil rights era the black church again retreated into its sanctuary, only to briefly (?) 
reappear with social and political activists like Reverend Jesse L. Jackson, Reverend Al 
Sharpton, Reverend Walter Fauntroy, Reverend Andrew Young, and Reverend Floyd H. 
Flake, President Wilberforce University and former Congressman from New York. Why 
briefly? These men are still active. 

In this post-modern era many black preachers have lost their fervor and prophetic 
voice. Some have described these preachers not as prophetic, but as pathetic. They are 
silent about the treatment of New Orleans, quiet about the war on Iraq and voiceless 
about the negative portrayals of women in explicit hip-hop rap music. Their voices can be 


heard not in the streets, but in the suites. Concerned about their faith-based initiative 


programs and non-profit status, they have become non-prophets. 


“Leroy Fitts, A History of Black Baptists (Nashville: Broadman Press, 1985), 100-101. 
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Biblical Foundation 


The biblical foundation for social and political activism is gleaned from Genesis 
1:26 (King James Version, KJV),'® “And God said, Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness.” According to Anthony B. Pinn, 


This understanding of human nature means all humans have value 
and any attempt to degrade a human is contrary to the will of God. 
furthermore, humans were created with free will, the ability to 
embrace or reject God’s will. This entails a consciousness of good 
and evil and the ability to choose between them.!” 


This understanding of God’s created image is the source of acting in the will of God. The 
respect for the human dignity of others motivates people to act. This call to action is 
manifested in social and political activism. Anthony P. Pinn argues: 


Very few Christians of any denomination would deny that humans 
were created in the image of God, with the ability to make choices. 
For black Christians, however, this has been intimately connected 
to the struggle of equality in human society. The belief that 
humans are not mere animals, based on the Genesis account of 
creation, has served as an argument against racist efforts to belittle 
blacks beginning with the period of slavery. It also provide a 
biblically based demand for treatment as subject and not objects 
that framed civil rights activities of the 1960s. ‘8 


This project seeks to recapture this demand for equal treatment. The empowering of 
students to stand up against explicit hip-hop music that degrades God’s image of women 
is also connected to a struggle of equality. 

The Bible presents written accounts of negative and positive images. In Genesis 


Chapter 1 we find positive images. Here the author insists that God speaks order from 


‘°Unless otherwise noted, all Scripture references are taken from the King James Version Bible. 


‘’Anthony B. Pinn, The Black Church in the Post-Civil Rights Era (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 
2002), 41. 


'8Ibid. 
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the chaotic. Repeatedly, the creation story notes concerning God’s creation “And 

God said” (Genesis 1:3, 6, 9, 11, 20, 14, & 24). Five days God speaks and brings order 
out of chaos. On the sixth day, God said, “Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness” (Genesis 1:26). Here the author declares God’s created image as a positive 
event. 

In verse 26, the noun “image” is translated to shade, resemblance, or a 
representative figure. This implies that the relation between God and human beings is 
from a special act in creation. Evidence of this intimate relationship can also be found in 
this verse. Here, we find the word “dominion” which denotes to tread down, reign or rule. 
The author seems to imply that God allows humankind to share in the dominion of 
creation. This alone belongs to humankind and not animals. This is confirmed by Psalms 
8:6, when the writer says, “Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy 
hands; thou hast put all things under his feet.” Peter Paris offers this understanding: 

The moral dimension of life comprises one of the most distinctive 

differences between human beings and other animals. Morality is 

expressive of the capacity to determine the quality of human 

activity by making choices in accordance with understandings of 

good and bad, right and wrong. As moral agents, human beings are 

able to perceive others as subjects, and in their encounter with 

them they may choose to treat them either as subjects or as objects. 

it seems certain that Genesis 1:26-27 has social justice implications.” 

The passage clearly indicates that human beings are the reflection of God’s presence in 
the world. From a social justice view each person reflects God, and every person has a 


responsibility to respect and protect the dignity and freedom of every other person. We 


must address any ideology or structure that hinders dignity or freedom. Moreover, any 


Ibid. 41. 
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negative image of a man or woman should be addressed from a social justice or political 
position. The book of Daniel gives a classic example of how young people challenged a 


negative image. 
Commentary on Daniel 


The Book of Daniel presents only a few textual difficulties. But there is dispute 
among modern and ancient scholars concerning the date and authorship of the book. 
Ancient scholars believe the book was written sometime in sixth century B.C., while 
modern scholars date the writing of the book around 165 B.C. The book is considered 
apocalyptic or prophetic literature. Christian bibles exclude these late additions: The 


Song of the Three Holy Children, Susanna, and Bel and the Dragon. 


Daniel Chapter 3:13-18 


Nebuchadnezzar spake and said unto them, Is it true, O Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, do not ye serve my gods, nor worship the 
golden image which I have set up? Now if ye be ready that at what 
time ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sachbut, psaltery, 

and ducimer, and all kinds of music, ye fall down and worship the 
image which I have made; well: but if ye worship not, ye shall 

be cast the same hour into the midst of a burning fiery furnace; and 
who is that God that shall deliver you out of my hands? Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, answered and said to the king, O Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we are not careful to answer thee in this matter. If it be so, 

our God whom we serve is able to deliver us from the burning fiery 
furnace, and he will deliver us out of thine hand, O king. But if not, 
be it known unto thee, O king, that we will not serve thy gods, 

nor worship the golden image which thou hast set up (Daniel 3:13-18). 


As the story goes, the Chaldean king Nebuchadnezzar made an image of gold and erected 


it for the people to worship (Daniel 3:2, 3, 6). According to Collins, “Hippolytus 
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attributed the king’s decision to make the statue to the dream recorded in chapter two and 
to the fact that Daniel had identified him with the head of gold.””° 

The noun in Daniel 3:2 “image” may also be translated as to shade, resemblance, 
or a representative figure. However, the word image as found in Daniel implies a 
relationship between the king and a golden image. According to Exodus 20:4, “Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven image.” In accordance with this scripture, Daniel 
and his three friends Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego elect to challenge king 
Nebuchadnezzar’s graven image. 

In verse five the people are told, “That at what time ye hear the sound of the 
cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of musick, ye fall down and 
worship the golden image that Nebuchadnezzar the king hath set up” (Daniel 3:5). Here 
the music is associated with worshiping an image. 

The story moves rapidly with Daniel’s three friends, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego being thrown into a fiery furnace for refusing to worship the king’s golden 
image (Daniel 3:30). The story ends with their deliverance from the furnace and their 
promotion to positions of great importance. The story demonstrates social activism 
because Daniel’s three friends challenged the king. 

The Bible is filled with examples of courageous people. The book of Daniel 
demonstrates that “God is still in control of the world, men and women who trust God 


must have courage when faith and moral integrity are threatened.””" 


?°Tohn J. Collins, A Commentary on the Book of Daniel (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993), 181. 


*\James D. Newsome, Jr., The Hebrew Prophets (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1973), 224. 
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The story of Daniel and his three friends refusing to eat the king’s meat is another 


example of young people participating in social activism. 


Daniel Chapter 1:3-16 


And the king spake unto Ashpenaz the master of his eunuchs, 

that he should bring certain of the children of Israel, and of the king’s 
seed, and of the princes; children in whom was no blemish, but well 
favoured, and skilful in wisdom, and cunning in knowledge, and 
understanding science, and such as had ability in them to stand in the 
king’s palace, and whom they might teach the learning and the 
tongue of Chaldeans. And the king appointed them a daily provision 
of the king’s meat, and of the wine which he drank: so nourishing 
them three years, that at the end thereof they might stand before the 
king. Now among these were of the children of Judah, Daniel, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah: unto whom the prince of the 
eunuchs gave names: for he gave unto Daniel the name of Belte- 
shazzar; and to Hananiah, of Shadrach; and to Azariah, of Abed- 
nego. But Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defile 
himself with the portion of the king’s meat, nor with the wine 
which he drank: therefore he requested of the prince of the eunuchs 
that he might not defile himself. Now God had brought Daniel into 
favour and tender love with the Prince of eunuchs. And the prince 
of the eunuchs said unto Daniel, I fear my lord the king, who hath 
appointed your meat and your drink: for why should he see your 
faces worse liking than the children which are of your sort? Then 
shall ye make me endanger my head to the king. Then said Daniel 
to Melzar whom the prince of the eunuchs had set over Daniel, 
Hananiah, Mishael and Azariah, prove thy servants, I beseech thee, 
ten days; and let them give us pulse to eat, and water to drink. 

Then let our countenances be looked upon before thee, and the 
countenance of the children that eat of the portion of the king’s 
meat: and as thou seest, deal with thy servants. So he consented 
to them in this matter, and proved them ten days. And at the end 
of ten days their countenances appeared fairer and fatter in flesh 
than all the children which did eat the portion of the king’s meat. 
Thus Melzar took away the portion of their meat, and the wine 
that they should drink; and gave them pulse. 


As the story goes, Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon seized Jerusalem during the third 


year of the reign of Jehoiakm, king of Judah. As was the custom, the wisest and smartest 
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were deported to Babylon. Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego were among those 
brought to the king’s palace. Teachers provided instruction of wisdom and language to 
the Hebrew children. During this training period, king Nebuchadnezzar demanded the 
children be nourished for three years with his meat and wine (Daniel 1:1-7). 

As a Babylonian custom, the king’s meat and wine were offered to idols. Daniel 
refused to acknowledge any other god, but the true God. Taking a bold stand, Daniel and 
his friends ate soup, while others enjoyed the king’s meat and wine. Because they denied 
themselves and worshipped God, God blessed them and they fared better than those 
enjoying the king’s meat and wine (Daniel 1:8-21). 

Daniel and his friend’s answered a call to action and stood against the king. 
Twenty-five hundred years before the sit-ins, boycotts, and protest marches of the1960s, 
these young people were involved in social action. Although Daniel was given a position 
of power in the king’s court, he still addressed the issues of that time. 

Like the Old Testament, the New Testament provides stories of young peoples’ 
involvement in social and political activism. The story of Jesus being taken to Jerusalem 
for the first time is an example of a young person involved in social activism. As the 
story is told, Joseph (his father) and Mary (his mother) brought twelve year-old Jesus to 
Jerusalem for the Passover season. When the Passover was over they sought Jesus but 
found him not. They searched throughout Jerusalem and contacted nearby relatives, but 
could not find him. After three sorrowing days, they located him inside the temple where 
rabbis were teaching their students. While others were astonished at Jesus questioning the 
doctors of the law, Mary and Joseph were amazed finding him there. Jesus told them 


“How is it that ye sought me? I must be about my Father’s business” (Luke 2:49). 


4] 


Eighteen years later Jesus would continue God’s business by addressing issues of the 
poor and women. Jesus addressed the political and social powers of that day. Jesus’ 
ministry is the best example of social and political activism. 

Passages that provide negative images are found in the Book of Revelation 
(13:15; 14:9). Here the word “image” is translated as a likeness, representation, or 
resemblance. In both chapters image is associated with the noun “beast.” Beast is 
translated as dangerous animal or figuratively as destruction. John the Revelator writes, 
“And he had power to give life unto the image of the beast, that the image of the beast 
should both speak, and cause that as many as would not worship the image of the beast 
should be killed” (Rev. 13:15). This implies that the beast will be able to speak. 
Therefore, the beast will have a message for people to hear. The social justice implication 
is found in verse 9 of Chapter 14. Here an angel warns people not to worship the image 
of the beast. The consequence is expressed in verse 10: “The same shall drink of the wine 
of the wrath of God.” The word “angel” is translated as a messenger. As seen in these 
verses, a message can be either good or bad. 

God’s messenger has unquestionably been throughout history a source charged 
with transmitting good and bad messages. The Hebrew expression for “word” is dabar. It 
denotes a word or message. The Hebrew Prophets were the messengers whose words 
were recorded in the Bible. The word “prophet” literally means foreteller. Although the 
Hebrew Prophets’ messages sometimes came to pass, they were not considered to be 
fortune-tellers. They primarily transmitted messages of social and religious significance. 

The Bible records how God called prophets to speak truth to the people. The 


prophetic formula “the word of the LORD came unto” which announced God’s call to the 
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prophet appears a number of times in the Bible. The call commanded the prophet to 
address social and religious issues. Although each prophet’s message was different, they 
all answered the call to challenge the establishments of their day. 

Consider the call of Jeremiah, “Before I formed thee in the belly I knew thee; and 
before thou camest forth out of the womb I sanctified thee, and I ordained thee a prophet 
unto the nations” (Jeremiah. 1:5). From a social justice point of view this means that 
there is an innate responsibility to challenge injustice. 

Another calling is found in Ezekiel 3:17, “Son of man, I have made thee a 
watchman unto the house of Israel: therefore hear the word at my mouth, and give them 
warning from me.” Social justice sees this as the responsibility to speak out against 
destructive images from hip-hop music that will hurt young people. 

The Book of Jonah tells us how he attempted to flee from the presence of God by 
entering a ship and sailing for Tarshish. The lesson here is that there are consequences for 
not answering God’s prophetic call. In addition, God is concerned about the wickedness 
of this world, and God calls prophetic voices to reflect God’s presence in the world. This 
presence helps to eradicate acts of immorality and sinfulness before God. 

Paul spoke to acts of immorality and sinfulness in his letter to the Galatians. Here 
Paul uses the biblical image of the Holy Spirit to address the sinful nature of the flesh. It 


is on the foundation of the fruit of the Spirit image that the project workshop is formed. 


Commentary on Galatians 


There is a great variety of opinion among scholars concerning the date and the 


place of the writing of Galatians. Opinions range from A.D. 48 (from Antioch of Syria) to 
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60 (from Rome).” Likewise there are differences of opinion to the recipients of the letter. 
Who are the churches of Galatia? Scholars have debated that question. 
Robert A. Spivey asserts: 


The exact location of these churches is in doubt. According to the 
South Galatia theory, they were to be found in the region of Pisidian 
Antioch, Lystra, and Derbe, which Paul evangelized on his first 
missionary journey (Acts 13 and 14). According to the North Galatia 
theory, they were located further north in the ethnic region called 
Galatia after its inhabitants; this is probably the area referred to in 
Acts 16:6 and 18:23. Supporters of the North Galatia theory stress 
the fact that Paul repeatedly refers to his readers as Galatians, which 
he would scarcely have done had he been addressing merely the 
inhabitants of the Roman province.” 


Galatians 5:13-16 


For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; only use not liberty 
for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another. For all the 
law is fulfilled in one word, even in this; Thou shall love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. But if ye bite and devour one another, take heed that 
ye be not consumed one of another. This I say then, walk in the 
Spirit, and ye shall not fulfill the lust of the flesh. For the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh: and these are 
contrary the one to the other: so that ye cannot do the things that ye 
would. But if ye be led of the Spirit, ye are not under the law. Now 
the works of the flesh are manifest, which are these; adultery, 
fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, 
variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envying, 
murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like: of the which I tell 
you before, as I have also told you in time past, that they which do 
such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. But the fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance: against such there is no law. And they that 
are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts. If 
we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit. Let us not be 
desirous of vain glory, provoking one another, envying one another. 


“Paul N. Benware, Survey of the New Testament (Chicago: Moody Press, 1990), 157. 


Robert A. Spivey and D. Moody Smith, Anatomy of the New Testament: A Guide to Its Structure 
and Meaning, 3" ed. (New York: Macmillan Publishing Co, Inc. 1982), 325. 
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Historical Context 


The life of Paul outside biblical and apocryphal literature is not to be found. 
The New Testament (Acts and Paul’s letters) is the only source for biographical materials 
of Paul’s life. 

These blocks of sketchy material form an incomplete biography of Paul’s life, 
however, from these biblical vignettes an outline of Paul’s life can be surmised. Like his 
father, Paul was a Pharisee (Acts 22:6); he was a Roman citizen (Acts 22:25-28); his 
mother remains nameless; he had a sister living in Jerusalem (Acts 23:16); and she had a 
son who aided Paul (Acts 23:16). 

Paul was born in Tarsus (Acts 22:3) and he was a Benjamite. He was a tentmaker 
by trade (Acts 18:3), and he was a student of the great rabbinical teacher Gameliel (Acts 
22:3). As a young man Paul was a terrorist against Christians (Acts 9:1-9), and he was 
present during the execution of Stephen (Acts 7:58). The Bible records that on his way to 
Damascus to harass Christians, he saw a Great Light (Acts 22:6). This encounter with the 
exalted Christ left him blind. He was led to Damascus (Acts 22:11) where the godly 
disciple Ananias was sent to him in order that he might receive his sight back (Acts 9: 
13). He was baptized by Ananias and immediately went into Damascus to preach (Acts 
9:18). 

Paul made three missionary journeys. It was on his first missionary journey that 
he came to Galatia. The region was founded by the fierce fighting Celts who migrated 
there from Gaul in 280 B.C. 

In 25 B.C. the last of the Galatian kings died, leaving the kingdom 


in the hands of the Romans, who reorganized the area into a 
province by adding other districts (Isauria, parts of Lycaonia, 
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Paphlagonia, Pisidia, Phrygia and Pontus) to Galatia. But the 

province as a whole bore no official name, rather, it went by the 

names of its parts.”* 
The region was under Roman control during Paul’s visit. Paul immediately began his 
missionary work with Barnabas in Pisidian Antioch, chief city of the Roman province of 
Galatia (Acts 13:15). Paul preached his first recorded sermon there (Acts 13:16-41). The 
Jews voiced violent opposition and expelled Paul and Barnabas from the province (Acts 
13: 50). 

This periscope from Galatians 5:13-26 is recognized by commentaries as conflict 
of flesh and the Spirit. This conflict exists because of Christian liberty. In Galatians 5:1 
Paul warns the Galatians to “stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” For Paul the 
Galatians were set free from the bondage of the law through faith in Christ (Gal. 2:16), 
but they were taking this liberty for granted and doing whatever they wanted to do. This 
resulted in a struggle between the Spirit and the old sinful nature of the Galatians. 

Contemporary biblical scholar Todd A. Wilson offers this theory concerning the 
crisis in Galatia: 

For Paul, then, one might argue, the Galatians stand between a past 

Exodus-like redemption and the future reception of all this is 

intended to procure. At present, therefore, they must be somewhere 


in the “wilderness”—the narrative space spanning redemption from 
Egypt and entrance into the Land of Promise.””” 


*4Marion L. Soards, The Apostle Paul: An Introduction to his Writings and Teaching (New York: 
Paulist Press, 57), 1987. 


*Todd A. Wilson, “Wilderness Apostasy and Paul’s Portrayal of the Crisis in Galatians,” New 
Testament Studies 50, no.4 (2004): 552. 
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Wilson offers imagery of the Galatians in the wilderness and under the influence of the 
sinful flesh. Moreover, the Galatians should be going forward to the promised land, but 
they are in the process of returning to Egyptian bondage. Perhaps the false teachers were 
influencing the Galatians by distorting the gospel (another doctrine of salvation) message. 
In Gal. 3:1-3 Paul writes: 

O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you that ye should not 

obey the truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently 

set forth, crucified among you? This only would I learn of you, 

received ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by the hearing of 

faith? Are ye so foolish? Having begun in the Spirit, are ye now 

made perfect by the flesh? 
As Wilson explains: 

Paul fears, then, that the Galatians are threatening to repeat the folly 

of the Israelites, who turned their Exodus freedom into an occasion 

for the flesh’ (5.13) by giving way to the dreaded ‘works of the 

flesh’ (5.19-21; cf. 5,15, 26), which in the end brought not the 

inheritance of what was promised, but divine judgment (cf. 5.21 b; 

6.7-8).”° 
Paul is shocked by the Galatians foolishness and warns them of the danger of listening to 
the false teachers that are among them. These teachers taught, “That the way to pull off 
the Christian life was by taming the flesh and making it behave.””’ This teaching 
distorted the truth of the gospel message. As Tony Evans explains, “The Christian life 
does include rules. There are definite do’s and don’ts. But the power for victorious 


Christian living is not in the rules. It’s in the Spirit. Paul clarifies how it works in this 


classic passage in Galatians 5.””* 


Ibid, 570. 


*?Toney Evans, The Promise: Experiencing God’s Greatest Gift the Holy Spirit, (Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1996), 243. 


Tbid. 
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In Galatians 5:13, Paul asserts, “For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; 
only use not liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another.” The 
Galatians used this liberty to gratify the flesh. The Galatians were allowing this liberty to 
dominate their lives. 

In verse 17, Paul says, “For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh: and these are contrary the one to the other.” The struggle is then, 
between the flesh and the Spirit. In working this imagery, Paul lists the works of the flesh 
and the works of the Spirit. The listing of the seventeen types of works of the flesh seems 
to fall into three categories of sins. Evans notes moral sins religious sins, and social sins. 
The stress of moral sins focuses on four words: adultery, fornication, uncleanness and 
lasciviousness (Gal. 5:19). 

In the context of the research problem, it is important to limit the discussion to the 
moral sins of fornication and lasciviousness, and the religious sins of idolatry and 
witchcraft. Explicit hip-hop rap music videos present these images of the fleshly sins. 

The Greek noun “porneia” evokes the image of a person standing on a corner 
soliciting someone to engage in sexual intercourse. The noun “porneia” then means 
“prostitution,” and a “porne” then would mean a “prostitute.” In light of these meanings 
William Barclay explains: 

The likelihood is that these words are connected with the verb 

“pernumi” which means to sell. Essentially “porneia” is the love 

which is bought and sold—which is not love at all. The great and 

basic error of this is that the person with whom such love is gratified 

is not really considered as a__person at all, but as a thing. He or she 

is a mere instrument through which the total union of two persona- 


lities so that they become one person, and so that each finds its own 
fulfillment in union with the other. “Porneia” describes the relation- 
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ship in which one of the parties can be purchased as a thing is 

purchased and discarded as a thing is discarded and where there is 

neither union of, nor respect for, personality.” 
“Porneia” is rendered as “fornication” as presented in the text. The word originally meant 
“prostitution” and later came to mean “fornication.” The Greek noun “porneia” is the root 
word for the English word “pornography.” 

The Greek noun “aslgeia” indicates a love of sin so reckless and so audacious that 
a man or woman has ceased to care what God or any person thinks of their actions.*° The 
noun literally means “licentiousness.” It renders the thought of “license” generally for 
sexual excess. This noun stresses the unashamed nature of the man or women living 
“aslgeia.” 

Idolatry “eidololatreia” meaning worship of false gods, is s a favorite word of 
Paul’s meaning worship of false gods. William Barclay’s commentary on Galatians 
speaks to idolatry: 

It is interesting and it is significant that idol worship comes immedi- 

ately after the group of words which describe the sexual sins. In the 

ancient world idol worship and sexual immorality were closely 

connected. The writer of the Wisdom of Solomon says: “The idea 

of making idols was the beginning of fornication, and the invention 

of them was the corruption of life” (Wisd. 14: 12). Whence comes 

this connection?*! 


Worth noting is the connection between the practice of cult prostitution and idol worship. 


The houses of cult prostitutes for Baal were destroyed in II Kings 23:7. 


William Barclay, Flesh and Spirit: An Examination of Galatians 5: 19-23 (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1962), 24. 


Mid., 31. 


thid., 35. 
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The term “pharmakeia” is one that evokes an image of a pharmacist dispensing 
drugs. The word has evolved in usage from medical treatment to misuse of drugs. The 
term came to mean sorcery or witchcraft. 

As for liberty, it must be kept under control. It is a false assumption to say Paul 
condemned liberty. Paul asserts that the Galatians should “Stand fast therefore in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of 
bondage” (Gal. 5:1). The works of the flesh jeopardize Christian liberty. But Paul speaks 
of emancipation from this bondage of the works of the flesh. How is this possible? 

The fruit of the Spirit then is emancipator. Paul says the fruit of the Spirit is love 
joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance: against 
such there is no law (Gal. 5:22-23). For analysis the writer shall limit the discussion to 
only three of these qualities—love, joy, and peace. Augustine writes of the qualities, 

Nevertheless, to those considering the matter carefully, the opposi- 

tion here of carnal to spiritual works is not entirely disordered and 

confused. This fact goes unnoticed, however, because relatively few 

or even single items are set in opposition to many. (2) For example, 

since he has placed fornication at the head of the carnal vices and 

love at the head of the spiritual virtues, what student of the divine 

Scriptures would not be fascinated to examine the rest? (3) For if 

fornication is sexual love unconnected to a lawful marriage and 

wandering in search of an opportunity to gratify lust, what is so 

lawfully married for the sake of spiritual fruitfulness as the soul 

to God?” 

The first quality is love. There are four Greek words associated with love: eros, 


philia, storge, and agape. “Eros” is used to describe sexual love. It is the root for the 


English word erotic. Another word for love is “philia.” It is the root for the English word 


ric Plumer, Augustine ’s Commentary on Galatians: Introduction, Test, Translation, and Notes 
(Oxford: University Press, 2003), 217. 
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Philadelphia. Barclay says, “This is the highest word in secular Greek for love. It 
describes a warm, intimate, tender relationship of body, mind and spirit.”*? A third word 
for love is “storge.” This word is used for family members and is found in secular Greek. 
The last word for love is “agape.” This word is called Godly love. It is best demonstrated 
in God’s love toward Jesus the Christ and humankind “For God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son” (John 3:16). “Agape” is said to be Christian love and has 
God for its central object. In I Corinthians 13:13 Paul speaks of the importance of love: 
“And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of these is charity.” 

The second quality is joy. The word “chara” means joy and is used extensively in 
the New Testament. The nature of joy is different from that of pleasures. Pleasures can be 
edifying, but “joy is the exhilarating moment when one is drawn out of oneself by the 
lure of something grander, higher, and elusive.”** For example C.S. Lewis in his 
autobiography, Surprised by Joy: The Shape of My Early Years, tells the story of his 
spiritual journey and conversion. On page 230 of this little but enjoyable book Lewis 
wrote: 

It may be asked whether my terror was at all relieved by the thought 

that I was now approaching the source from which those arrows of 

of Joy had been shot at me ever since childhood. Not in the least. 

No slightest hint was vouchsafed me that there ever had been or 

ever would be any connection between God and Joy. If anything, 

it was the reverse. I had hoped that the heart of reality might be of 

such kind that we can best symbolize it as a place; instead, I found 

it to be a Person. For all I knew, the total rejection of what I called 


Joy might be one of the demands, might be the very first demand, 
He would make upon me.*° 


Barclay, Flesh and Spirit, 64. 


*“Kort, Wesley A. C.S., Lewis Then and Now (New York: OUP USA, 2001), 125. 


ACS. Lewis, Surprised By Joy: The Shape of My Early Life (New York: Harcourt Brace & 
Company, 1956), 230. 
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Being in this state is exhilarating for Lewis who spent his life seeking joy: only to find 
real joy in God. 

The third quality is peace. The Greek word for peace is “eirene” and it signifies 
being silent or still. Barclay asserts, “Peace can only come with the elimination of 
desire.” Peace can be found when one has a new relationship with God. Barclay describes 
the new relationship between persons and God: 

We have peace with God because through the work of Jesus Christ 

we have entered into a new relationship with him (Rom. 5:1). Jesus 

made peace, that is, he established a right relationship, between 

God and man, through the blood of his cross (Col. 1:20). Through 

the work of Jesus Christ the fear, the estrangement, the terror, the 

distance is gone and we are at home with God.*° 

The object of Paul’s letter to the Galatians was to speak out against the false 
teachers who were teaching another gospel. His letter addresses Christian living and life 
in the Spirit. The Old and the New Testament have provided examples of those who 
challenged oppressive and unjust systems. Daniel, Jesus and Paul are excellent models 
for social activism and prophetic ministry. They heard and answered God’s call to action. 

The role of modern day prophet was found in the work and ministry of the 
Reverend Dr. Martin Luther, Jr. Like the prophets of old, King spoke of a calling. In his 
classic writing about King, 7here is a Balm in Gilead, Lewis Baldwin wrote: 

King’s view of the prophet and prophetic role coursed through these 

statements. He held that the prophet was one called by God to 

speak the truth in love at all cost. After his “vision in the kitchen,” 

which was a major breakthrough in his religious consciousness, 

King came to see himself as a prophet, as a mouthpiece for God 


commissioned to speak clearly and boldly concerning arrogance, 
greed, pride, racism, war, and other individual and collective sins 


**Barclay, Flesh and Spirit, 89. 
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and evils that kept people alienated from themselves, from one 

another, and from God. Thus, he became a transgressor, a 

disturber of the status quo, a transformed nonconformist, one 

who combined a tough mind and a tender heart.*’ 
King, as Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Jonah had done, heard the call of God and acted. He had 
an urgency to serve humanity. According to Baldwin, “King’s role as prophet required 
him to take positions on issues often misunderstood and unappreciated even by fellow 
Christians.** The Bible bears witness to this where it is recorded, “No prophet is accepted 
in his own country” (Luke 4:24). 

As a foundation for his prophetic ministry King gleaned his understanding from 
the Scriptures. Baldwin gives this insight: 

The Bible provided the model for King’s prophetic role. His under- 

standing of the prophetic posture largely resulted from his reading 

Amos, Micah, Isaiah, Hosea, Jeremiah and other Old Testament 

prophets in whose tradition Jesus and the Apostles stood. Although 

King spoke out of a twentieth-century American orientation, and 

especially out of the black experience, his words and actions were in 

many ways reminiscent of those of the Hebrew prophets. Like the 

prophets, King was a public figure concerned with public affairs.” 
On the other hand, King’s ministry is a model for prophetic ministry in this post-modern 
culture. He was more than a preacher of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, even an activist for 
the black church. His was a ministry of outreach with a focus on uplifting hopeless 
people in helpless situations. 

The first section for this biblical foundation focused primarily on God creating 


everything, including humankind, out a chaotic state. The thought here is that God 


established order and is in control of the events of this world. As part of creation, 


Lewis V. Baldwin, There is a Balm in Gilead (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991), 322. 
Ibid., 323. 
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humankind was made in the image of God, and therefore elevated to a special 
relationship with God. This relationship gives humankind authority over the earth. This 
authority, however, is not without stipulation. Humankind is to help maintain or restore 
natural order in the world. Social and political activism is a means of restoring natural 
order. 

This restoring of order was seen in King’s social gospel ministry. Speaking out 
against an unjust government with unjust laws, he affected public policy. With love as his 
weapon, the mighty forces of evil crumbled. 

In the second section the focus shifts to who will help establish this natural order. 
Biblically, God called people to challenge or question systems, ideologies, religious 
institutions and establishments. This included young people like Daniel, Shadrach, 
Meshach, Abednego and Jesus. The prophets and other messengers from God were also 
called to speak truth and to help restore God’s natural order. These examples demonstrate 
the need for prophetic voices to challenge ethical, moral and human rights issues of this 
present age. 

The last section discusses negative images and the Christian response to those 
images. Here Paul speaks truth to power with his letter to the Galatians. The works of the 
flesh is akin to the portrayal of women in explicit hip-hop rap music videos. Paul 
counteracts these images with the biblical images of love, joy, and peace. 

Needed today is a resurgence of the prophetic voices of old. Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. has been considered as the last great prophetic voice. Since his death in 
1968, the black church has almost lost its fervor to address the social ills in America. In 


his book, The Black Church in the Post-Civil Rights Era, Anthony Pinn provides an 
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interesting perspective of how the hip-hop culture is responding to the black church. Pinn 


writes: 


This perspective has been forcefully presented in popular culture 
in the form of hip-hop. Examples abound, but one of the more 
telling, from my perspective, is the song “Fishin’ 4 Religion” 
recorded by the early 1990s’ sensation Arrested Development. 
In this song the group critiques the lack of sociopolitical vision 
found in black churches, arguing that ministers of these churches 
often tell people to pray about their problems rather than do 
something about them. These churches, according to the group, 
substitute worship and shouting for activism.” 


This critique by lead singer Speech is relevant to the decline of the black church and the 


failure to act prophetically. Consider these lyrics from the song “Fishin’ 4 Religion” 


recorded by Arrested Development: 


Sitting in church hearing legitimate woes 

Pastor tells the lady it'll be alright 

Just pray so you can see the pearly gates so white 
The lady prays and prays and prays and prays 

And prays and prays and prays and prays. . . it's everlasting 
There's nothing wrong with praying, it's what she's asking 
She's asking the Lord to let her cope 

So one day she can see the golden ropes 

What you pray for God will give 

To be able to cope in this world we live 

The word "cope" and the word "change" 

Is directly opposite, not the same 

She should have been praying to change her woes 
But pastor said "Pray to cope with those" 

The government is happy with most Baptist churches 
Coz they don't do a damn thing to try to nurture 
Brothers and sisters on a revolution 

Baptist teaches dying is the only solution 
Passiveness causes others to pass us by 

I throw my line until I've made my decision 

Until then, I'm still fishin’ 4 religion.*! 


“°Pinn, The Black Church in the Post-Civil Rights Era, 21. 


* Arrested Development, “Fishin’ 4 Religion,” on Three Years, 5 Months, and 2 Days in the Life 


Of... (New York: Chrysalis Records, 1992); Internet. 
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Historical Foundation 


The hip-hop rap tradition has antecedents in the “griots” of West Africa, who 
rapped traditional stories; in “prophetic soul rap” (black gospel preaching); in “playing 
the dozens” (rhyming and trading insults) However, modern hip-hop rap grew out of the 
gang violence in the early 1970s in Bronx, New York. Khephra Burns, in discussing rap’s 
roots, says: 

Black folks were “rapping in the 1850’ s-trading tall tales, handing 

out verbal abuse in rhymes and providing our own rhythmic, chest- 

whacking, thigh-slapping accompaniment. Back then, it was called 

“pattin’ juba.” That tradition of rhyming and trading insults evolved 

into the “dozens” (also known as “ranking” and “wolfing,” depend- 

ing on what part of the country you’re from) and epic tales called 

toasts. And from these, modern rap eventually reared its hard head.” 

Hip-hop rap has redefined American pop culture and has infiltrated dance, 
politics, fashion, humor, language, economics, entertainment and sports. Moreover, it 
influences black style and attitude. The purpose of this section is to provide a foundation 
for historical influences that impact hip-hop rap. 

The argument made by today’s youth is that it is not the life (environment) 
imitating the art (hip-hop rap). It is the art imitating the life. For example, one male 
participant said, “We are just responding to the environment in which we live.” The same 
point can be made about the music of slaves. A slave’s life was the most deplorable 
experience of any humankind coming to these shores. Snatched from their lands, 


separated from their families, packed like sardines in cargo ships, and transported to a 


strange land, the slaves endured the most inhuman treatment in American history. Like 


“’Khephra Burns, “Word from the Motherland. We are a Race of Rappers from Way Back-all the 
Way to the Motherland, Where the Power is Using the Word,” Essence, August, 1999. 
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today’s youth, the slave also created an art to imitate’ life. The art of toasting and playing 
the dozens helped slaves cope with life. 

According to Khephra Burns, “most toasts celebrated mythical bad men such as 
Stagolee (aka Stagalee).””* Stagalee’s badness can be seen in these lyrics from the black 
traditional story of Stagalee Shot Billy: Bad man Stagalee when he bad / He bad wid a 
gun / Stagalee, Stagalee you must-a been a sinner / Ev'ry- Christmas eve they give 
Stagalee a dinner / Bad man Stagalee, when he bad / He bad wid a gun.“* Here Stagalee is 
a bad man because he has a gun. As the story goes, Stagalee kills Billy and now Billy’s 
wife is left to raise his three kids. 

Another example of toast was the “trickster” tales. The trickster was a black folk 
hero in slavery time. A trickster called “Shine,” used cleverness to outfox the slave 
master and to get sex from a female. Shine was like the bad black heroes, who were 
featured in blaxploitation films, during the 1970s. The blaxploitation films featured 
heroes like Black Caesar, Willie Dynamite, Hitman, Shaft, Slaughter, and Superfly. The 
images and messages were always the same. The hero would overcome his adversary, the 
white man, and get his woman. Slaves used clever rhymes to tell the “tallest” tales about 
the trickster. This gave the slave power and status. 

Probably the best toaster of modern time was Rudy Ray Moore. Moore, a popular 


singer and comedian during the ‘Sixties and ‘Seventies, was a forerunner to modern day 


“Bums, Word from the Motherland, 1999. 


“Nick Cave, Lyrics for Song, accessed 14 February 2006; available from 
http://msxml.excite.com/ info.excite/search/web/stagalee%2Bshot™%2Bbilly%2Bsong; Internet. 
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hip-hop rap. Growing up in urban America, he rhymed about stories that revealed the 
conditions of black urban America. Like the toasters in slavery, Moore masterfully told 
the traditional story of Shine and the Great Titanic. Building on the black tradition of 
story telling, he added profanity and sex to his material. In addition, music was played in 
the background, as he would toast the Signifying Monkey and Dolemite. Essentially, he 
was rapping by doing rhythmic talking over music with a beat. Moore’s influence on hip- 
hop rap is well recognized today. Hip-hop rap artists continue to sample his material, and 
he makes cameos in many hip-hop rap videos. 

The other art form, playing the dozens, has roots in slavery. “Playing the dozens” 
involved verbal put downs between two people. The object of the contest is to hurl insults 
at one another. In this way, the best insults gained the most approval from the audience. 
Burns offers this observation about playing the dozens: 

Playing the dozens is part of a long tradition of verbal shootouts, rap 

aerobatics, loud lying and great poetic license that word slinging 

brothers and sharp-tongued sisters have taken with language. Be we 

preachers, players or just plain folks, our ability to wield words with 

wit and rhythm has given us power when there was none within our 

grasp. We are a race of rappers from way back.*° 
Historically blacks from all walks of life have used black art forms like toasting and 
playing the dozens to gain an edge. The influence of playing the dozens on hip-hop rap 
should not go unnoticed. 

Perhaps the greatest influence on hip-hop rap and other music genres is black 
preaching style. As an art form it involves pitch, inflection, timing, pause, pace and other 


musical qualities of speech. One of the most important elements of black preaching is the 


call-and-response. Originating from African culture, the call-and-response is the 


“Burns, Word rom the Motherland, 1999. 
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foundation for field hollers, spirituals and work songs. The call-and-response was an 
effective way for the black preacher to communicate with the people. In his book Black 
Preaching, Henry H. Mitchell makes this observation. 

A far more important feature, implied in the consideration of rhythm, 

is the call and response pattern. Many preachers who pause 

momentarily for breathing or other reasons receive a response from 

the audience . . . This patter has roots deep in Black African culture. 

Black preaching is an oral tradition. The infusion of the black spirituals, the call- 
and-response, and toasting has made it the best representation of oral tradition in 
America. Over the past 388 years, the oral tradition of black preaching has survived, 
while influencing almost ever tributary of music: ragtime, jazz, blues, R & B, soul, 
gospel, funk and hip-hop rap. 

Another influence that black preaching has on hip-hop rap is “the prophetic call.” 
Like the black preacher, the hip-hop rap artist believes he or she is called into the 
community with a message. Craig S. Watkins, Ph.D. notes this about Afrika Bambaataa, 
the Godfather of hip-hop music Afrika Bambaataa: 

The young Bronx native was also inspired by the ferment of social 

and political struggle that partially characterized the Sixties and 

Seventies. So, when he was old enough, Bambaataa took his vision 

of unity, anti-violence, and self-help to the streets in an effort to 

recruit what he called “warriors for the community”.*” 


According to Watkins, “Bambaataa’s Zulu Nation was one of the earliest attempts to 


mobilize hip-hop’s energy toward effecting change in the lives of those who lived and 


“Henry H. Mitchell, Black Preaching (San Francisco: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1979), 167. 


”’ Craig S. Watkins, Hip Hop Matters: Politics, Pop Culture, and the Struggle for the Soul of a 
Movement (Boston: Beacon Press, 2005), 23. 
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breathed the culture.”** Others would follow Bambaataa’s attempt to use hip-hop rap for 
social change. They were called black consciousness rappers. 

In 1982, Grandmaster Flash & the Furious Five released the social commentary 
album Zhe Message. The album revealed the problems associated with the inner city to 
middle-class America. Zhe Message made it clear that hip-hop rap could be used as a 
prophetic proclamation of social and political concerns to a nation experiencing President 
Reagan’s “new federalism” plan. In 1993, Grandmaster Flash & the Furious Five 
continued their attack on injustice and released a music video titled White Lines (Don’t 
Do it), starring Larry Fishburne and produced by Spike Lee. The Message attacked social 
concerns including cocaine. The social consciousness of hip-hop rap was soon to give 
way to another movement. Dr. Watkins says: 

While Bambaataa and others contemplated hip-hop’s political 

future, the movement was about to succumb to a more 

immediate reality, commercialism.” 

During the decade of the 1970s, hip-hop rap focused on a party-like atmosphere, 
in which disco music was often infused with hip-hop rap. At the close of the decade, a 
watershed event occurred. The release of Rapper ’s Delight by the Sugar Hill Gang took 
hip hop-rap from the underground to the world community. Released on an independent 
black-owned record label called Sugar Hill Records, it sold over 10 million copies 
worldwide. This single event marked the beginning of the commercialism of hip-hop rap. 

In 1988, Old School hip-hop rap gave way to a new sub-genre of hip-hop rap 
called “gangsta rap.” The beginnings of gangsta rap can be traced to N.W.A’s (Niggaz 


With Attitude) song Gangsta, Gangsta. Hip-hop originated in the street gangs of New 


“Tbid., 25. 
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York and Philadelphia, but gangsta rap grew out of the gang life of Los Angeles. West 
coast rappers told stories of gang violence and crime, made vicious verbal attacks against 
the police and disrespect for women. Watkins is correct when he states: 

After gangsta something changed in American culture, especially 

in the symbolic and everyday milieus inhabited by youth. In the 

aftermath of the remixing of American pop, young people talked 

and looked at the world differently. Along the way their media— 

everything from music to television, video games to film, and 

advertising—developed a more contrary tone.” 

What was causing this change in American culture? Charles Ridenhour (also known as 
Chuck D) lead singer of the controversial group Public Enemy says, “Rap music had 
changed hands and got swallowed up by the corporate pimps of soul.” *! 

As hip-hop rap grew, so did corporate influence. The big break for the corporate 
world came in 1989 when Billboard magazine held a meeting about how they collected 
data on music. As a result of this meeting Michael Fine, research professional Michael 
Fine and marketing and research specialist Michael Shalet founded a data information 
service called Soundscan. This revolutionary development of selling data to record 
companies changed the music business. When Billboard decided to use Soundscan’s 
services to develop its music charts, the music game changed. Billboard’s music charts 
became so powerful that they could make an artist a star over night or end a career in a 
day. Record labels like Tommy Boy Records, founded by Tom Silverman and Priority 
Records, used the services of Soundscan and made millions selling hip-hop rap records. 


Controversial rappers like Eazy-E, Ice Cube, the Geto Boys, and N.W.A. appeared on the 


Priority Records label. Bryan Turner, president of Priority Records grew rich from the 


Thid., 62. 
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success of gangsta rap. In an interview Turner said, “I got lucky in terms of establishing a 
genre of music that became the cultural voice of the youth in the ‘80s and ‘90s.”°” 

Silverman and Turner were not the only ones to capitalize on this new market. 
Marshal Fields department store heir, Ted Fields, decided he wanted to get into the record 
industry. With no experience in the business, Fields formed a partnership with Jimmy 
Iovine, a well-known record producer and they founded the powerful record label— 
Interscope. In 1992 Interscope and Death Row Records (Marion Suge Knight and Dr. 
Dre) joined forces and released their first album titled The Chronic. This was the most 
important product since the release of Rapper’s Delight for hip-hop rap. 

The Chronic was clearly the high-water mark in the strange career 

of gangsta rap. The album’s G-funk grooves, success with radio, 

and crossover appeal make it the most memorable recording from 

the tremendous output of gangsta inflected titles that, between 1988 

and 1994, defined rap and a significant aspect of youth pop culture 

in America. Zhe Chronic came complete with all of the fixings— 

drugs, death, money, sex, misogyny, and commentary about a racial 

abandonment and oppression—that made gangsta rap delicious and 

distasteful.” 
Once corporate got control of gangsta rap, its lyrics, images and the messages changed. 
Violence became the norm and a number of rappers were victims of violence. The 
industry’s two most notable gangsta rappers, Tupac Shakur and Christopher Wallace 
(also known as Notorious B.I. G. and Biggie Smalls) were both gunned down gangsta 
style. The media became the vehicle to push the destructive lyrics, images and messages 


of violence. Things were getting out of hand. Corporate and media had too much control. 


Dr. Watkins writes: 


Watkins, Hip Hop Matters, 41. 
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Rap, Ray Silverman believed, had become too comfortable with 

success, too good at the corporate machinations that sold 80 percent 

of the music consumed in world.” 
Silverman soon left the record business, selling his shares to Warner Music Group. 
Corporate controlled the media and the media controlled the market. Gangsta rap had 
crossover appeal and this was great for corporate and the media. Corporate marketed hip- 
hop artists like Curtis Blow for Coco-Cola, Jassy Jeff for Starter Line, Queen Latifah for 
Gap, and M.C. Hammer for Taco Bell and KFC to sell their products. Gangsta rap artists 
were featured in movies like Tupac Shakur in Juice, Ice-T in New Jack City, and Ice 
Cube in Boyz N the Hood. Gangsta rap even caused fashion designers to break elements 
of design in fashion with baggy pants, oversized shirts, and jackets. Gangsta rap’s success 
made it bigger than itself. It was no longer just a music sub-genre, but a new sub-culture. 

According to Neilsen Soundscan, white audiences, mostly white males, purchase 
75 percent of hip-hop rap music. Its impact on black and whites, however, is different. 
The research suggests three possible reasons for this distinction: radio airplay, music 
videos, and white male fantasies. Most importantly, hip-hop rap music has high radio 
airplay on major radio stations throughout American. Corporate media makes this 
possible because of economic impact, explicit lyrics, messages of violent aggression and 
misogyny. In addition, major music cable channels like Music Television (MTV), Video 
Hits One (VH1) and Black Entertainment Television (BET) air videos that stereotype 
black males and females. Young people viewing corporate controlled media cable 


channels are influenced by powerful images that provoke emotional reactions.” 
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Gangsta rap had a white audience from its beginning. Whites enjoy and identify 
with the images they see on MTV and VH1. For example, a white male who views a 
gangsta rap video can identify with those in the video without living in the conditions 
presented by the video. This identification with ethnic groups or cultures is not new. 
People have always had fantasies of being what they are not. Many growing up in 
America played cowboys and Indians. Moreover, children have spent endless hours 
playing cops and robbers or even fantasizing being a biblical character like Moses. 

To put it another way, “Everybody wants to be a thug—but everybody cannot be 
a thug.” Dr. Watkins offers this critique. 

Many hip-hop heads openly speculate about the growing influence 

of outside forces on the movement. Big media, with its control over 

corporate hip-hop, shapes how most of the world views the move- 

ment. Take for, example, the popularization of hard core rap music. 

It was whites, consumers and radio programmers, not black program 

directors who first embraced hard-core rap for radio. Doing so push- 

ed a style of rap music that left some in the movement uneasy about 

the proliferation of gangsta, playas, and pimps in hip-hop culture. 

in truth, white program directors are not constrained by the 

responsibility or the burden carried by black programmers. The 

latter have to contend with the legacy of racism and concerns within 

the black community about the black image.*° 

Hip-hop rap was born in the Bronx, grew-up fast in Los Angeles and now is 
maturing in the “dirty south.” The icon has shifted from gangsta to thug. They label 
themselves, as Bone Crusher, L’il Scappy, Ludacris, Trickdaddy, Triville, and Ying Yan 


Twins. The goal is still corporate control and big profits. Louis B. Gallien, Jr., professor 


of education at Morehouse and Spelman Colleges, says this about corporate sponsors: 


*°Michael Rich and others, “Aggressors or Victims: Gender and Race in Music Video Violence,” 
Pediatrics 101, no. 4 (1998): 669-674. 
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The values of corporate sponsors of most rap music labels are easily 
identified and agreed upon by most people. Their values center on 
the the “bottom line” or profit. When asked why they produce rap 
artists, whose lyrics are unconscionably offensive and/or blatantly 
violent or destructive, they usually answer: It is what “they” want-as 
if “they” is some disembodied entity. Or, they reply: “If it did not 
sell, we would not produce it.”*” 


Dirty south rap is geographically located in Atlanta, Houston, and Miami. The style in 
Atlanta is called “Crunk.” This style of rap attempts to hype up the audience. 
L’il Scappy, a Crunk artist, is known for his hardcore lyrics about women. 

On the other hand, Houston’s rap style is called “screwed and chopped” music. 
Screwed songs are about female strippers. It is hardcore; degrades women with 
hypersexual images. The icon image in both Crunk and Screwed is the “thug”. 

This thug image has replaced the gangsta icon. Being a thug is associated with power. 
Moreover “thug” is an acrostic for “The Hate U Give.” Greg Tate offers this 
definition of a thug. 

So what makes a thug? How do we recognize him? What makes 

this particular word? So resonant for people inside and outside the 

African-American community? I suggest that it’s not necessarily 

the gear or the crimes or the music that make a thug, but a thug’s 

relationship to power. Power and power relationships are the roots 

of thug criminality. Criminality is often defined by a power structure 

that defines who is and who is not a criminal. A person’s interaction 

with a particular power structure creates a way of being—an onto- 

logy and philosophy.*® 


From this definition it is clear that power is the goal of the thug. The thug image as seen 


in explicit hip-hop music videos is destructive. Like the slave who told stories of bad men 


Louis B. Gallien, Jr. “Keeping It Real: Hip-Hop Culture and the Framing of Values for 
Contemporary African-American Students,” Journal of College Character 2. (2006); accessed 8 September 
2007 available from http://www.collegevalues.org/articles.cfm?id=753&a=1. Internet. 
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in a clever way to identify with power, the thug also wants to identify with power. The 
tragedy is that the thug is the modern day slave. Corporate media controls the images and 


messages, while the thug remains a slave to those images. 
Theological Foundation 


The construct of a theological foundation for this project dissertation involves 
speaking to a post-modern culture. This is done through the grounding of four theological 
themes: black theology (liberation and restoration), hip-hop theology, incarnational 
theology, and Kingian theology. Black theology provides the normative understanding of 
God from the economic, political, and social oppression side. On the other hand hip-hop 
theology looks for a reality God. Incarnational theology affirms the thought that God 
became human in the person of Jesus the Christ, and that each Christian represents Christ 
in the world. Lastly, Kingian theology is the social gospel made effective through the 
work of Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Black theology is a legitimate response to the unrelenting oppression of black 
people of the African Diaspora in America. To a people who were uprooted from a 
foreign land, brought to a land of great possibilities and denied those possibilities for 
nearly 350 years, belief in God is problematic. Slavery was a life without possibility, but 
the slave found hope in a God who could make all things possible. 

Like the Jews in the Babylonia Diaspora, the enslaved Africans in America might 
have thought: 

By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, 

when we remembered Zion. We hanged our harps upon 


the willow in the midst thereof. For there they that carried us 
away required of us a song; and they that wasted us 
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required of us mirth, saying, sing us one of the songs of Zion. 
How shall we sing the LORDS’S song in a strange land?°? 


Also, like the Jewish peoples, they first encountered God in their own homeland. Stolen 
from the coasts of West African, the slave knew of a God who is real. The West African 
Ashanti culture understood God as Obooade, meaning, “The Creator.” This supreme God 
was known through a variety of names. Another West African culture, the Yoruba, had 
similar names for the High God. For example, God was known as Olorun or “Owner of 
Heaven;” Alagi or “The living One;” and Alanu or “The merciful God.” African 
scholars like J. S. Mbiti and S.N. Ezeanya suggest that African traditional religions have 
historically have had the concept of the Supreme Being.°*' The research suggests that the 
slave had a concept of God before coming to America. 

The concept of God also relates to how blacks should understand theology. In his 
book Pastoral Theology, James H. Harris says, “White Western theologians and exegetes 
have historically interpreted the Scripture from an arrogant and dominant perspective 


because they represent the majority.” 


For example, C. Eric Lincoln records Professor 
William Horden as saying, “theology is rational thought about God.”® It is Lincoln’s 


belief that black Christians have never learned to rationalize God. Rather they personalize 


Psalm 137:1-4 (KJV) 
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°' Stephen N. Ezeanya, “God, Spirits and the Spirit World:” In Biblical Revelation and African 
Beliefs, eds. Kewsi A. Dickson and Paul Ellingworth (New York: Orbis Books, 1969), 42. 


James H. Harris, Pastoral Theology: A Black-Church Perspective (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
1991), 64. 


Frazier, The Negro Church in America, 136. 
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God and include God in their life situations. This is the root of black theology, a belief 
that black people’s experience and culture are important. From a black theological 
perspective, theology began in Africa and landed in America with the arrival of the first 
slave ships. Lincoln is correct when he says, 


Black theology began with the first sermon preached by a black 
slave to his brothers and sisters huddled together in some plantation 
swamp or forest. It was not a systematic theology, which “hung 
together in rational patterns of thought,” but it was even then a 
theology of liberation because it questioned the established 
contention that God willed the desecration of the human spirit 

by reducing a man to a thing.” 


Black theology was relevant for the oppressed conditions of slaves living in America. 
Theological themes like hope, freedom, and faith supported the claim of a liberating 
Christ. 

A theology for social activism demands black theology. It is situational, 
contextual, and liberating, in that those who are oppressed have a need to be liberated to 
the dignity they once possessed. In addition, it is related to people and their experience. 
Notable black theologian Gayraud Wilmore says this about black theology: 


The first source of black theology is the black community itself. 
The seminal motifs or traditions we have discussed are still 

extant and continue to resist total institutionalization in black 
community—merging with the church at times, but also maintaining 
a certain distance from it. Such traditions continue to be nurtured 
outside the church by a segment of the community that has never 
cease to provide radical moments of resistance to white oppression 
whenever the institutionalized churches retreated behind a wall of 
complacency or fear, or in deference to an apolitical Christianity 
that belongs more to white evangelicalism than to black faith. 


“Lincoln, The Black Church Since Frazier, 149. 
Ibid., 147. 


Wilmore, Black Reli igion and Black Radicalism, 235. 
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Social activism provides a radical resistance that Wilmore believes is needed to fight 
white oppression. Sometimes white oppression is not the source, but the goal is still the 
same, to liberate the people from oppression. 

This project dissertation examines the oppression of those appearing in the music 
videos as well as the rap artist themselves. The writer concurs with Phillip Berryman’s 
theory of oppression as found in his book Liberation Theology: Essential Facts about the 
Revolutionary Movement in Latin America and Beyond. Berryman says, “Oppression is 
also a form of idolatry, in that it places higher value on things human beings have 
created—such as material wealth, status, and privilege-than on God.”®” 

Hip-hop rap music videos that promote values of materialism, misogynism, hedonism, 
nihilism, fancy cars, clothes and jewelry demonstrate how traditional values of those 
appearing in the video are being replaced with forms of oppression. Traditional values 
held by blacks are in harmony with nature, communalism rather than individualism, 
spirituality, child centeredness, flexibility of roles and a strong religious orientation.® 
Violent hip-hop rap videos denigrate these values by brutalizing women and showing 
them in oppressed conditions. 

Some argue that women who appear in the videos are doing this because they feel 
it is an entrance into movies. Others argue that the videos depict what is really happening 
in black urban America. They contend that the portrayal of guns, drugs, sex and violence 
reflects the conditions of black inner-city living. On the other hand, the videos can be 


viewed as a form of oppression and enslavement. The writer would argue that black 


Phillip Berryman. Liberation Theology: Essential Facts about the Revolutionary Movement in 
Latin America (Oak Park: Meyer Stone, 1987), 153. 


“Helen Bell L. The Journey of Adulthood, 3™ ed. (Upper Saddle River: Prentice Hall, 1996), 37. 
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liberation theology serves as one possible foundation to address woman who are 
demonized in these videos. 

The New Testament bears witness to marginalized and outcast woman. For 
example, John 8:1-11 tells of the woman caught in adultery and brought to Jesus by the 
scribes and Pharisees. The Bible records that Jesus stooped down and wrote on the 
ground and said, “He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her” 
(John 8:7). 

Convicted by their sins, the accusers left and only Jesus and the woman remained. The 
story ends with Jesus saying to her, “Go, and sin no more” (John 9:11). 

Liberation theology is concerned with the woman caught in adultery being 
delivered from her sinful condition. Its primary emphasis in this story is her deliverance 
from the bondage of political and social oppression. She is in an oppressed state, which is 
evident because only that only she is brought to Jesus. This is a social justice issue. Social 
justice would ask the question. “Where is the man”? It is not known what Jesus wrote, 
but whatever it was it raised a social justice question. 

In their book Introduction to Theology, Owen Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra point 
out the following: “Liberation theologians contend that even those who benefit from 
oppression, the privileged persons and groups in any social system, are dehumanized by 
it.” The scribes and Pharisees were dehumanized because they, too, were convicted of 
their sins. Likewise, those behind the scenes, the corporate moguls who control the 
production and distribution of negative hip-hop music videos are, also dehumanized. 


Unlike the men and women who appear in the music videos, they are not seen or heard. 


“Thomas C. Owen, and Ellen K. Wondra. Introduction to theology, 3“. ed. (Harrisburg: 
Morehouse Publishing, 2002), 192. 
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Social justice might ask the question, “Who are the corporate moguls who control the 
negative images and messages”? 

Another foundation of black theology is restoration. A good example of 
restoration is from a recent movie called the Gospel featuring Doris Kodjoe, Clifton 
Powel, Omar Gooding, Fred Hammond and Yolanda Adams, is a modern day 
representation of the prodigal son found in Luke 15:11-32. The movie shows a young 
man leaving his Christian home to follow a hip-hop singing career. After the death of his 
father, a respected pastor, the young singer returns home and is restored. Another modern 
day expression of restoration is in a hip-hop music video by DMX called Angel. The 
video shows DMX as an upcoming hip-hop rap star being chased by the death angel. He 
gets to the church and is met by a child who says, “Stand up and walk.” DMX prays to 
Jesus saying, “ I’m callin out to you, Lord, because I need your help / See once again I’m 
havin difficulty savin myself / Behavin myself, you told me what to do, and I do it / But 
every now and then, gets a little harder to go through it.””’ The church is the only place 
DMX was able to find restoration. He had sought it in all the wrong places and found 
himself incomplete, until he experienced Jesus. Restoration and liberation are two aspects 
of black theology that serve as a foundation for this ministry. Another aspect can be 
found in what is being called hip-hop theology. 

Hip-hop theology is simply the understanding of God as seen through the lens of 
the hip-hop culture. This understanding seems rather twisted and distorted at times, but 


nevertheless it is relevant to our discussion. 


7°DMX Lyrics, accessed 14 February 2006; available from http://www.poemhunter.com/ 
lyrics/songs/ lyric.asp?artist=332 1 &song=37560; Internet. 
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For example, when Tupac Shakur was murdered in the streets of Las Vegas young 
people throughout the country were grieving for hip-hop’s greatest gangsta rap icon. 
Over a thousand miles away, a memorial service was held for the slain rapper. During the 
eulogy, Reverend Willie Wilson offered these words: 


The Tupac’s of the world have responded and in many instances 
have reflected . . . that Scripture that comes to mind: “If you don’t 
speak out, then the rocks will cry out.” “I think in a very real sense 
these pop artists are the rocks that are crying out with prophetic 
words.” 


Like black theology, hip-hop theology permits this kind of response due to the fact that 
Tupac’s experience was contextually different. Moreover, it also addresses the pain and 
suffering of other experiences of oppression. The reality is that many young blacks live in 
a Tupac world. Consider the lyrics from Tupac’s song Trapped. 


Cause they never talk peace in tha black community 

All we know is violence, do tha job in silence 

Walk tha city streets like a rat pack of tyrants 

Too many brothers daily heading for tha big penn 
Niggas commin' out worse off than when they went in.” 


Tupac offers poetic imagery of a reality of an oppressed people in a hopeless community. 
In his song Words of Wisdom he indicts America for the oppression of a people. 


AMERIKA, AMERIKA, AMERIKKKA 

I charge you with the crime of rape, murder, and assault 
For suppressing and punishing my people 

I charge you with robbery for robbing me of my history 
I charge you with false imprisonment for keeping me 
Trapped in the projects 

And the jury finds you guilty on all accounts 


"Michael Eric Dyson, Holler If You Hear Me (New York: Basic Civitas Books, 2001), 202. 


Tupac Shakur, accessed 14 February 2006; available from http://www.alleyezonme.com 
/lyrics/2pac/0018/Trapped.html; Internet. 
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And you are to serve the consequences for your evil schemes 
; 73 
Prosecutor do you have any more evidence. 


In Heaven Aint Hard, Tupac provides a message of hope for his people. 


Heaven ain't hard to find 

In fact you can have it just have faith 

Just like a little kid, still believing in magic 
It takes a lot of sacrifice 

With all the lonely nights on tour 

I need somebody I can trust in my life.“ 


There are some who support the “thug life” theology of Tupac. In his book, 
Holler if you hear me, Michael Dyson offers poet Sonia Sanchez as a supporter. 

If Jesus would come to your church, he’d be crucified again. 

Because Jesus was a bad dude. He was challenging what I call the 

orthodox criminals.” Sanchez contends that Tupac did the same, 

challenging those figures that oppress black communities and 

distort black identity. “Pac was searching for his black Jesus. . . 

He was searching for something that could replace this thing 

he had seen, referring to harmful religious ideas that stunted 

the quest for black liberation."”° 
Upon first glance at Sanchez’s comments, one might question her comparison of Tupac 
to Jesus. Sanchez would probably argue that Jesus would have been considered a thug in 
his day. 

The source for Tupac’s thug theology was the urban streets. There he saw drugs, 


crime and violence and the only justice was the thug life. He viewed God as a thug who 


could bring justice. According to Dyson, Tupac’s mentor, Big Syke offers an interesting 


*’Shakur, accessed 14 February 2006; available from http://www.alleyezonme.com 
/lyrics/2pac/0022/Words _of_Wisdom.html; Internet. 
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theory. Syke says, “God is a killer, too. Don’t get it twisted. God kills a lot of people. He 
wipes them out in masses. God is real.””° To justify his thinking he argues, “You make a 
pact with God, and ask him to forgive you and move on, because sometimes you get put 
in the path to kill . . . I feel I’m in cool standings with God.””” 

Syke continues his theological reflective by saying, “There are killers in the Bible 
that God used for him, after they were cleaned up, ‘Okay, you did what you did, but I 
need you over here. You are going to be one of my soldiers.”””* His thoughts imply a 
theological theme of revelation and liberation. In other words, God can reveal God self 
even to the thug and liberate the thug from an oppressed environment. Syke goes on to 
say, “We can go with some spiritual type thing that gives answers to everything that you 
are looking for, if you look for it.”” Tupac and Syke offer a hip-hop culture that is a 
source of theological reflection. Tupac’s prophetic consciousness was a voice crying in 
from the streets of despair. Like the prophets of old, he proclaimed messages of doom 
and gloom; words of despair and desperation; and cries of suffering and pain. 

Hip-hop theology offers another perspective of how this culture understands how 
God acts in this present age. A major assumption of hip-hop theology is that the God 
revealed in this age is different from the one revealed in times past. As part of this post- 
modern culture, today’s young people ask questions about God or raise issues concerning 


God’s actions or inactions. 


bid. 
*8Ibid. 


bid. 
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Surrounded by what William J. Donnelly calls, “the new electronic media, which 
include communications satellites, broadcast, cable, and pay television’ videocassettes; 
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video games; videodisc; and industrial, personal, and home computers,”” the hip-hop 


culture recognizes that “something is missing that is not understood, that is a cosmic 
relationship, a relationship with Jesus the Christ.”*! 

Often people come to church looking for Jesus, but have to settle for us. 
Incarnational theology recognizes that the primary norm of the Christian faith is that God 
revealed God self as Christ. This concept is further developed in the idea that each of us 
is to represent Christ in this present age. Thomas and Owen offer this understanding of 
the incarnation: 

God can be revealed adequately and fully only in and through the 

life of a person, and human persons can fully understand only 

that which is personal. Jesus is the union of the act of God and 

the word of God.” 

The word of God becomes relevant in the incarnation because the Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us” (John 1:14). The effectiveness of Jesus’ ministry was in the 
personal encounters with people. Jesus meets a religious leader in the secrecy of night, a 
promiscuous woman at a well, a man in a sycamore tree, a concerned father in the valley 
of need, and a lunatic man in a graveyard. Jesus spoke to large crowds of people on 


dusty roads, on mountainsides and in valleys. Those who encountered him did not leave 


the same. Some left with powerful images of being born anew, drinking living water, and 


%° William J. Donnelly, The Confetti Generation: How the New Communications Technology is 
Fragmenting America (New York: Henery Holt, 1986), 1-2. 
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others were moved to follow Jesus. The incarnation is fulfilled in the people of God, 
doing the will of God as Jesus did on earth nearly 2,000 years ago. 

How is the incarnation fulfilled in the people of God? This is illustrated in what is 
being called Kingian theology. The researcher uses the term Kingian theology to refer to 
the theological method of Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Kingian theology was born out of the inaugural message of Jesus the Christ. “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the 
poor; he hath sent me to heal the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovering of the sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised” (Luke 
4:18). The message of liberation and deliverance was the foundation of King’s theology. 
King preached a gospel of salvation, but he lived a gospel of incarnation. As a holistic 
preacher, King brought the word from the pulpit to the streets. Like Jesus, King 
encountered people in a variety of circumstances and situations. A young seamstress who 
refused to give up her seat on a segregated bus, a deranged black woman with a knife, a 
white segregationist public safety commissioner in the streets of Birmingham, and two 
radical young black men yelling “Black Power” on Mississippi Highway 51. Through 
King the gospel message was real and alive. Kingian theology is best described in King’s 
own words, 

In a real sense, all life is interrelated. All men are caught in an 

inescapable network of mutuality, tied in a single garment of destiny. 

Whatever affects one directly affects all indirectly. I can never 

be what I ought to be until you are what you ought to be, and 


you can never be what you ought to be until I’m what I ought 
to be. This is the interrelated structure of reality.® 


Martin Luther King, Jr., Strength to Love (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1963), 70. 
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The Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC), founded by King and 
others in 1957, became the driving force for Kingian theology. The SCLC served as the 
social justice arm for the black church. This allowed churches to participate in the Civil 
Rights Movement while making room for two opposing theological perspectives. King’s 
intent was to connect the social gospel with the Civil Rights Movement through Kingian 
theology. On the other hand, Rev. J. H. Jackson, president of the National Baptist 
Convention, USA, Inc. believed that preaching the gospel was more important than social 
activism. 

Almost Forty years after the death of King, the mother of the Civil Rights 
Movement Rosa Parks is dead, the First Lady of SCLC and the Civil Rights Movement 
Coretta Scott King is dead, and the prophetic voice of the black church is almost dead. 

If King were alive today, he would be facing social issues as HIV/AIDS, homophobia, 
illegal aliens, the War on Iraq, and negative portrayals of women in hip-hop music 
videos. God’s voice would have been heard in the streets and the suites. God’s voice is 
now heard mostly in the sanctuary of churches, the emphasis is on building funds and 
obtaining a government grant for a faith-based initiative with a non-profit status. Minister 
Timothy McDonald of Atlanta warns these leaders “Don’t let your non-prophet status 
make you a non-prophet,” says McDonald. 

The writer’s philosophy of ministry can be traced to a transforming event that 
occurred on Thursday evening, December 1, 1955. Rosa Parks, after being told to give up 
her seat to a white man, refused to get up. The disrespect for the human dignity of this 
woman set the tone. The call-to-action by King defined the ministry focus. The negative 


portrayal of black women, in hip-hop rap videos, is disrespectful and denies human 


qi 


dignity of women. To deny a woman human dignity fifty years ago on a bus, or today in a 


hip-hop music video is an injustice and must be challenged. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


The goal of this project dissertation was to develop a program that actively leads 
students to address explicit hip-hop music. The researcher will introduce his qualitative 
study of student perspectives and views toward hip-hop rap music and activism in this 


chapter. 
Research Questions and Hypothesis 


The researcher is looking to create and present an educational model for students 
by gathering and analyzing themes and coding of how the researcher can make scholar 
activists. The data generated will test the hypothesis by creating a workshop that 
empowers college students to do activism. 

The project is guided by these research questions: How can a Baptist minister 
and social activist empower black church university students to address the negative 
images, messages and symbols found in explicit hip-hop rap music? What are the 
perspectives of students at a black church university toward whether hip-hop rap videos 
reflect real life? What are the perspectives and views of students at a black church 
university toward hip-hop rap music? What are the perspectives and views of students at 


a black church university toward social activism? 
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Sample 

The population of this study is defined as a sample of black American freshman, 
sophomore, junior, and senior students enrolled at Wilberforce University in Wilberforce, 
Ohio. The majority of participants (66%) were female. A good number (42.8%) were 
seniors. Denominations were about the same: Baptists, 33.3%; Methodists, 33.3% and 
others, 33.3%. Participants were from a variety of cities: Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Grand Rapids, Jamaica New York, Los Angeles, Middletown, Newark, Queens New 


York, San Diego, Philadelphia and Washington, D. C. 
Research Design 


The research design for this Action Research Ministry Project employed the 
qualitative research method. In this strategy the researcher is emerged in the context, 
while engaging a transformative qualitative research method.’ It requires an interaction 
between the researcher and the context. The project is designed to apply action research 
at Wilberforce University in collaboration and cooperation with administration and 
students. 

The qualitative method was selected because the research “takes place in the 
natural setting, uses multiple methods that are interactive, and involve participants in data 
collection.”” The present study employed three qualitative data collection strategies: 


questionnaires, focus groups and face-to-face interviews. 


“bid. 


“John W. Creswell, Research Design: Quantitative and Mixed Methods Approaches (Thousand 
Oaks: Sage Publications, Inc. 2003), 181. 
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The first strategy used was the self-administered questionnaire. This method was 
implemented because it provides a description of trends, perspectives or opinions of a 
population by studying a sample of that population.’ The objective of the questionnaire 
was to explore perspectives and views toward hip-hop rap and social activism. 

The strategies of focus groups and interviews were used to help create a program 
to educate students about the negative impact hip-hop rap music. For example, in 
discussing what could be done about the negative image portrayals in explicit hip-hop rap 
music, an informant reflected, “Change the images—bad things always hit the light”? 
The data gleaned from these strategies helped to inform the workshop. 

The workshop design included four biblical images: love, joy, peace, and the 
cross. These biblical images were selected to “change the images” promoted in explicit 
hip-hop rap, such as greed, sex, violence and fashion. 

The biblical images of love, joy and peace are three of nine qualities (Galatians 
5:22-23) that refer to the relationships that students should have with fellow students. 
These three qualities were selected based upon the assumption of the Christian character 
found in the University. This character originates from Bishop Daniel Payne. It has 
existed for 151 years and now continues under President Floyd H. Flake, D. Min. 

For every negative image in hip-hop rap music, a positive quality is misused. For 
example, love is a positive quality but is misused in hip-hop rap to mean sex, hypersexual 
and provocative. Joy is misused to mean greed, extravagance and materialism. Peace is 
misused to mean violence, misogynic and anger. The primary aim of the workshop is to 


teach these three qualities and the image of the cross. 


Ibid. 152. 
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In his book Post-modern Pilgrims Dr. Leonard Sweet asked the question, “How 
do you present the “old rugged cross” as the most powerful symbol for understanding life 
and transforming lives?”* The researcher observed students engaged in watching hip-hop 
rap music videos inside the campus student union. The image of the old rugged cross was 
often being co-opted in those videos. The researcher used material from Dr. Sweet’s 
books to spark a discussion about this topic at the workshop. 

The workshop was scheduled for April 20, 2007 at the Wolfe Administrative. 
Participants from the focus groups and interview sessions were invited to attend the two- 
hour long workshop. Six participants arrived and received the training. The researcher 
facilitated the workshop with the assistance of one context associate. At the end of the 
workshop, the researcher thanked the participants for attending and asked them to 
complete a survey. The survey was used as a qualitative measure to determine what the 


researcher had found from the training. 
Instrumentation 


A critique of qualitative research method is that the investigator is the main 
instrument of data collection.” The study benefited from the knowledge of Professional 
Associates Floyd H. Flake, D. Min. president of Wilberforce University; Marva Hughes, 
D. Min. administrative minister at Omega Baptist Church; and John “Turk” Logan, Ph.D. 
General Manger of WCSU-FM at Central State University. Additionally, Context 


Associates Christian Bolds, biology major; Michelle Chattmon, political sciences major; 


“Tbid., xxiii. 
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Cyrus Jones, political sciences major; Ashley Dowden, psychology major; and Alicia 
Williamson, psychology major assisted with the construction and administration of the 


instruments used in the study. 
Intervention 


Paraphrasing Patricia Cranton, “[ministers] are change agents. They work with 
learners to foster their [spiritual] growth and development.”® As agents of change, 
ministers are sometimes actively involved in their community to bring about change. 
The researcher is a Baptist minister, who works as a police chief at a small historically 
black church university. Over the past several years, the researcher has observed a 
decline in values and increased aggression by students. Associated with these factors is 
hip-hop rap music. For example, violence at two Wilberforce University dances is linked 
to hip-hop rap music. 

To make steps toward resolving this problem, an intervention strategy was 
necessary. The researcher opted to use the action research approach method, given that 
“action research is centrally concerned with the practice of intervention.”’ In addition, 
action research is a valuable method to the change agent because “in human systems the 


act of being surveyed, interviewed, or observed influences the system.”® 


“Patricia Cranton, Professional Development as Transformative Learning: New Perspectives for 
Teachers of Adults (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1996), 140. 


” Chris Argyris, Robert Putnam, and Diana McLain Smith, Action Science: Concepts, Methods 
and Skills for Research and Intervention (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 1985), 35. 


"Edgar H. Schein, Organizational Psychology, 3" ed. (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 1980), 
242. 
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Action research is about change and requires a change theory for intervention. 
According to Schein “in order to plan effective interventions one needs some kind of 
comprehensive change theory which explains how to initiate change, how to manage the 
total change process, and how to stabilize desired change outcomes.” The present study 
uses a theory of empowerment to effect change among students at a black church 
university to address explicit hip-hop rap music. 

The intervention plan involves an attempt to develop new perspectives and views 
toward explicit hip-hop rap music by introducing a two-hour long hip-hop workshop to 
six students at Wilberforce University. In addition, the workshop sought to motivate 
students toward activism. 

The workshop “Hip-Hop Rap: Poison or Art” was conducted on April 20, 2007 at 
the Wolfe Administrative building, located on the campus of Wilberforce University. 

The purpose of the workshop was read aloud to the participants, and they were given an 
opportunity to ask questions. Participants were first asked to define explicit hip-hop rap. 
Once definitions were given, participants were asked, “What are lyrics?” This was 
followed by a brief discussion about the power of images. The researcher gave examples 
of hip-hop rap artists like T. I., Diddy, Fat Joe, L’il Wayne, Young Dro, and others who 
proudly wear a cross while performing. Participants were asked, “Is this about fad, 
fashion or faith?” Next, lyrics from seventeen songs produced by fifteen artists were 
examined. Six categories emerged from the discussion: Assault, Rape, Murder, Drugs 


and Alcohol, Sex, and Weapon Carrying.'° To counteract these categories the researcher 


*Tbid., 243. 


'°Armstrong, “Gangsta Misogyny,” 100-103. 
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introduced the biblical images of love, joy, peace, and the cross. At the conclusion of 
workshop the participants were asked, “What canI Do?” The researcher offered four 
ways to get involved: (1) try writing your own positive rap lyrics, (2) write your local 
radio station and request more rap music with positive lyrics, (3) write cooperate media 
conglomerates and express your concerns about negative portrayals of women and men in 
explicit hip-hop rap videos, and (4) speak out against the portrayals of explicit hip-hop 
rap. The researcher gave instructions for the completion of the post survey and thanked 


the students for participating in the study 


Measurement 


A post survey was used for the measurement of training outcomes. Additionally, 
the six participants (four females and two males) completed a self-administered 
questionnaire, participated in a focus survey, and were interviewed. The researcher 
administered all the instruments except the self-administered survey and the context 
associates assisted with developing questions for all the instruments. The participants 
completed an overall survey at the end of the workshop. The context associates were 
debriefed bi-weekly concerning the progress of the project. 

The researcher used triangulation to validate his findings. The data from the self- 


administered questionnaire and focus groups were compared to data from the interviews. 


CHAPTER V 
FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The population of this research is defined as a sample of black American 
freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior students enrolled at Wilberforce University in 
Wilberforce, Ohio, during the Spring Semester 2007. The sample consisted of twenty-one 
students aged between eighteen and twenty-three years. Twenty-one students completed a 
self-administered questionnaire. Nine agreed to participate in the focus groups. Six 
agreed to participate in the face-to-face interview process. Six took part in the workshop 


training session. Gender and classification of the sample is given in Table 1. 


Table 1 


Research Sample by Gender and Classification 


Male Female 
Classification 
Freshman 1 1 
Sophomore 1 1 
Junior 4 3 
Senior 1 9 
Total z 14 


NOTE: Sample taken from total male population living on campus, which are 277 (7/277*100/1 = 2.5%). 
Sample taken from total female population living on campus, which are 341 (14/341*100/1 = 4.1 %) 


The field experience for this study was from February 19 to April 20, 2007. The 


context associates administered the questionnaire to twenty-one students. 
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The researcher conducted three triad focus groups and six face-to-face interviews. 
The researcher used the Cornell note-taking system to record data from each interview 
and focus group. The Cornell system for taking notes was used because it allowed the 
researcher to both record and code the data. Using a standard sheet of white paper, he 
drew a vertical line three inches from the left side of the paper. During each interview, 
notes were recorded on the right side of the vertical line. After each interview or focus 
group, the notes were read several times. Key words and phrases were written on the left 


side of the vertical line. 


Collection of Data 


In light of the literature review and the researcher’s observations at the context, 
the researcher developed a theory that students’ perspectives toward explicit hip-hop rap 
music are ambivalent, but the students could be empowered to challenge the music. The 
researcher used a self-administered questionnaire survey to evaluate the theory. A copy 
of the survey questionnaire appears in Appendix B. 

The context associates were used to administer the questionnaire to a purposeful 
sample of students. Participants were told the purpose of the research and that all data are 
kept confidential. Participants completed the questionnaire in approximately three 
minutes. Context associates were instructed to record a number in the upper left corner of 
the questionnaire. On a separate piece of paper they were instructed to write the number 
with the participant’s name. Context associates returned twenty-one completed 


questionnaires to the researcher. The return data supported the theory. The data gleaned 
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from the questionnaire assisted in developing a curriculum for a workshop that would 
actively lead students to address explicit hip-hop music. 

Next, data were obtained using three triad focus groups. The context associates 
assisted in selecting a sample for the focus groups from those who returned the survey 


questionnaires. The focus groups by gender appear in Table 2. 


Table 2 


Triad Focus Groups by Gender 


Male Female 


oa 
Group 1 1 2 
Group 2 1 2 

3 


Group 3 
eee ee ee ee 


Triads were chosen because “with only three participants, it is easier to probe 
deeper on comments and they allow better testing opportunities.”’ The focus groups were 
held on April 11, 2007 at the Wolfe Administrative building, located on the campus of 
Wilberforce University. The focus groups were moderated by the researcher and took 
approximately forty-five minutes. Participants of each group were asked to view and 
discuss three hip-hop rap music videos and answer three survey questions. 

A copy of the focus groups protocol and survey questions appears in Appendix C. 

This strategy takes advantage of the fact that the participants watched three 

popular hip-hop rap videos and were asked these questions: Have you ever watched any 


of these hip-hop rap music videos before? Do you believe that the hip-hop rap videos that 


"Holly Edmunds, The Focus Group Research Handbook (Chicago: NTC/Contemporary Publishing 
Group, Inc, 1999), 20-21. 
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you have just watched reflect the social conditions of today? What are some of the 
images of black American women or men depicted in the hip-hop rap videos that you 
have just watched? What messages did you receive from these hip-hop rap videos? For 
reporting purposes the researcher took field notes. Title, artist, and time in Table 3—list 
hip-hop rap music videos watched. The data gleaned from the focus groups aided in the 
development of the workshop. 

Table 3 


Hip-Hop Rap Music Videos Watched in Focus Groups 


Artist Time 
Title of Video 
Hustlin’ Rick Ross 4:08 
Ridin’ Chamillionaire 4:04 
I’m N Luv T-Pain 3:35 


(with a stripper) 


Additionally, data were collected from notes taken during interviews conducted 
by the researcher. Initially, all nine focus group participants were scheduled for face-to- 
face interviews. Four females and two males arrived for the interviews. A copy of the 
interview questions appears in Appendix D. 

The interviews were conducted in the researcher’s office and took approximately 
45 minutes. Each interview covered four questions. What impact, if any, does hip-hop rap 
have on college students? Where you ever involved in any social activism efforts? Would 
you, if asked, be willing to raise concerns about the treatment of women in hip-hop music 
videos? Can you describe any images or messages in hip-hop videos that offended you? 


The interviews helped to tailor the curriculum for the workshop. 
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Finally, a twenty-item post survey that included four evaluation questions was 
used to measure what the researcher found as perspectives and views towards hip-hop 
music and activism. Copies of the post survey and the workshop outline appear in 
Appendices E. and F. respectively. 

The collected data provided analysis for these questions: What are the 
perspectives of students at a black church university toward whether hip-hop rap videos 
reflect real life? What are the perspectives and views of students at a black church 
university toward hip-hop rap music? What are the perspectives and views of students at 
a church university toward addressing explicit hip-hop rap music? How cana Baptist 
minister and social activist empower black church university students to address the 


negative images, messages, and symbols found in explicit hip-hop rap music? 
Analysis of Data 


The data analysis was guided by strategies from John W. Creswell’s book 
Research Design.” Using Creswell’s method, the field notes were read several times. 
Next, open coding was applied to develop categories and subcategories that emerged 
from the data. Codes were compared until broad categories emerged. The data were again 
examined and core categories were devised. The core categories were love, joy, and 
peace. The code key is presented in Appendix G. 

To confirm emergent categories, the data were further triangulated with the self- 


administered questionnaire and the researcher’s observation notes, The researcher also 


Creswell, Research Desi ign, 191-195. 
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had a portion of the data reviewed by a contact associate and a peer. The reviewers’ 


examination of the data was consistent with the core categories of the researcher. 
Results 


Twenty-one students at Wilberforce University were surveyed about their 
perspectives and views regarding hip-hop rap music, and activism. Many of those 
surveyed (86%) agreed that most music videos they watch depict men and women as 
being hypersexual (Table 4). Every one of the participants (100%) agreed that the best 
music videos should not have characters that act like thugs (Table 5). A much smaller 
group (63%) agreed that the worst music videos/songs are about guns, gangs, and 


violence (Table 6). 


Table 4 


Perspectives of Depictions Associated with Hypersexual 


0/7 * 100/1= (0%) 


L No ON 


Sophomore 


6/7 * 100/1 = (86%) | 12/14 * 100/1 = (86%) 
1/7 * 100/1= (14%) _ | 2/14 * 100/1 = (14%) 


9] 


The coding of the data revealed three core categories: love, joy, and peace. In 
Table 4, hypersexual is a negative image of love. In Table 5, thugs indicate a negative 


image of joy. Likewise, in Table 6, guns and violence indicate a negative image of peace. 


Table 5 


Perspectives of Characters Associated with Thugs 


0 


mes 0/7 * 100/1= (0%) 


0/7 * 100/1=(0%) | 0/14 * 100/1 = (0%) 
7/7 * 100/1 = (100%) | 14/14 * 100/1 = (100%) 


Table 6 


Perspectives of Videos Associated with Guns and Violence 


Female 
‘Freshman | 


Yes . 
0/7 * 100/1= (0%) 


— 
on 
2 
oS 


ay 
lan 
3 
BS 
ae 


(Table 6 continues) 
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3/7 * 100/1 = (43%) | 10/14 * 100/1 = (71%) 
A/T * 100/1 = (57%) | 4/14 * 100/1 = (27%) 


What are the perspectives and views of students at a black church university 
toward hip-hop rap music? To answer this question the research shows that an 
overwhelming number of those surveyed agree that hip-hop rap videos depict men and 
women as hypersexual. Those surveyed unanimously dislike the image of the thug in 
videos. 

What are the perspectives and views of students at a black church university 
toward social activism? To answer this question, the research shows that 98% of females 
surveyed answered “Yes” to the question “Would you, if asked, be willing to raise 
concerns about the treatment of women in music videos?” On the other hand, only 71% 
of males surveyed expressed a willingness to address injustice toward women in music 


videos (Table 7). 


Table 7 


Perspectives toward Social Activism 


Male 
|Freshman | CS 


Yes : 
0/7 * 100/1= (0%) 
pO 


(Lable 7 continues) 


[Sophomore | 

(28.5%) 
(0% 
Junior Of 


[Senior | t—~“‘(‘iLSOCOCO*#*#*C#C(#“#UN’CNYYNY:C 
1 (14%) 
1 (7%) 

5/7 * 100/1=(71%) | 13/14 * 100/1 = (98%) 
| 2/7 * 100/1 = (28.5%) | 1/14 * 100/1 = (7.1%) 
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What are the perspectives of students at a black church university toward whether 


hip-hop rap videos reflect real life? To answer this question the researcher used question 


seven, “Do the best music videos have a known artist and a story that reflects real life?” 


50% of females agree with this question, and 50% of males agree (Table 8). 


Table 8 


Perspectives of Hip-Hop Rap Associated with Real Life 


|Sophomore | 
0 (0%) (7% 
1 (7%) 


Totals 5/7 * 100/1=(71%) | 10/14 * 100/1 =(71%) 
2/7 * 100/1 = (28.5%) | 4/14 * 100/1 = (29%) 


Freshman TO —~—S 


Yes . 
0/7 * 100/1= (0%) 
(Ee 


1(1 
ior Ld S™SSC<CS 
| Yess 3: (43% 3 (21% 


Yes 
[Senin | Ci“‘“‘(C‘C*LSOOOC#C#C(¥‘(’NNCNNNC 
3 (21%) 
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How can a Baptist minister and social activist empower black church university 
students to address the negative images, messages and symbols found in explicit hip-hop 
rap music? To answer this question the researcher presented a two hour-long workshop to 
six students (two males and four females). The workshop featured information about the 


power of images, an analysis of hip-hop lyrics and activism initiatives. The post survey 


appears in Table 9. 
Table 9 
Post Hip-Hop Workshop Survey 
TRUE AND FALSE QUESTIONS TRUE | FALSE | 
1. People watch hip-hop videos to entertain themselves. 5 1 
2. People watch hip-hop videos to learn new dance steps. 5 1 
3. Most of the hip-hop videos are about sex, drugs, and money. 6 
4. Hip-hop rap videos are about real life experiences. b2 4 
5. Many hip-hop videos portray black women as sex objects. | 6 
6. I watch hip-hop rap videos at least once a day. 1 5 
7. Hip-hop rap can be a force for social change. 5 1 | 
8. I have participated in social activism. { 6 
9. Many hip-hop rap videos depict men and women as | 6 
| hypersexual. 
10. Student activists are forces for social change. 4 2 
11. Images can operate as a language of power. - 6 | 
| 12. Black male and female relationships are influence by BET 2 4 
reality TV Show College Hill. 
13. Many hip-hop rap videos are demeaning to women. = 6 
14. Most hip-hop rap videos are about sex and violence. 6 | 
15. Rap artists that have images of being hard sell more music. i 6 / 
[ 71 19 


Perspectives and Views toward Hip-Hop Music 
The majority of workshop participants (66.6%) disagreed with the statement 
“Hip-hop rap videos are about real life experiences.” Most interesting is the fact that 


100% of the participants also agreed with the statement “Most of the hip-hop videos are 
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about sex, drugs, and money.” Consistent with answers given in the self-administrative 
survey, 100% of the participants agreed that hip-hop rap videos depict men and women 
as hypersexual, that they are about sex and violence, and that they are demeaning to 


women. 
Perspectives and Views toward Social Activism 


A majority of participants (86%) agreed with the statement “Hip-hop rap can be a 
force for social change.” Most significant is that 100% of the participants have never 
been involved in any activism effort, while 66% agreed that student activists are forces 
for social change. 

It was theorized that including the biblical images love, joy, peace and the cross in 
a hip-hop rap music workshop would evoke a positive perspective toward social activism 
participation among university students. Table 10 shows indicated behavior perspectives 
of participants who completed the post survey. (1) 100% answered true to question 
sixteen, “College students should be involved in hip-hop activism.” (2) 100% answered 
true to question seventeen, “As a result of this study, I view hip-hop rap videos 
differently.” (3) 100% answered true to question eighteen, “I found the study most 
helpful to me.” 

Table 10 


Perspectives of Trained Students Associated with Behavior Change 


16. College students should be involved in hip-hop activism. 6 

17. As a result of this study, I view hip-hop rap videos 6 
differently. 

18. I found the study most helpful to me. 6 

19. I found the study not helpful to me. 6 
20. As a result of the study, I understand the power of images. 6 
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With regard to knowledge perspectives, 100% of the participants answered true to 


question 20, “As a result of the study, I understand the power of images.” 
Discussion 


The objective of this project was to explore the perspectives and views of 
Wilberforce University students toward explicit hip-hop rap music and to develop a 
curriculum that actively leads them to address explicit hip-hop rap music. 

There are no established instruments to measure the perspectives and views of 
college students toward explicit hip-hop rap music and activism. Therefore, the 
researcher used three research questions to guide the project: (1) What are the 
perspectives of students at a black church university toward whether hip-hop rap videos 
reflect real life? (2) What are the perspectives and views of students at a black church 
university toward hip-hop rap music? (3) What are the perspectives and views of students 
at a black church university toward social activism? 

The major limitation to the project is the relatively small sample size. Additional 
studies in this area will benefit from a larger sample size. The results suggest that, 
although students have not been involved in social activism, they believe college students 


should be involved in social activism causes. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


The privilege of participating in this ministry project was a transforming 
experience. The knowledge and perspective gained from action research informed the 
development of a transforming intervention for students at Wilberforce University. 
Additionally, this emancipatory literature could and, it is hoped, will lead other scholars 
to do similar or greater work from this perspective. 

Limitations to the study included an under-representation of males and freshmen 
students. Additionally, four out of five context associates were females and graduating 
seniors. Also, the study was limited in research time. 

Nevertheless, there was an opportunity to provide more education and awareness 
as to the images and messages from hip-hop rap music. The didactical workshop “Hip- 
hop Rap: Art or Poison” helped to show that a community can be held hostage by images 
and words. For example, Read a Book is a provocative hip-hop rap video played on You- 
Tube and directed at children uses that use profanity and negative images directed at kids. 

Future research in this study would explore the relationship between corporate 
America media and the purchasers hip-hop rap music. How do corporate media 
determine the images that they promote in the music? Who actually makes the decisions 


as to what gets played? Who is responsible for producing the hip-hop rap poison? 
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Research into the relationship between the cross and hip-hop rap would be 
beneficial. Why do hip-hop artists such as 50 Cents, Diddy, L’il Wayne, L’il Scappy, and 
others wear the cross, while spewing out hatred toward women and using offensive 
language? Have the symbols of the church been co-opted? Should the church freshly 
interpret its symbols to this generation? What does the church offer to counteract the 
images? How does the church re-interpret their symbols that speak to the post-modern 
culture? 

On November 12, 2006 the first BET Hip-Hop Awards program was held in 
Atlanta, Georgia. Atlanta’s hip-hop sensation T. I. was nominated for eight awards. He 
appeared at the podium wearing a cross around his neck. When he received one of three 
hip-hop awards he said, “I thank God.” What did this mean? 

Discussing the reasons why hip-hop artists wear the cross, a male from the study 
said, “They are scared. Why do people go to church? They want to be saved. At home I 
did not think I would live to be sixteen. Now I am twenty-one. The cross is a symbol for 
them going to church. But they are scared to die.” This emphasis on being scared may 
relate to an actual incident involving T.I. and several of his companions. 

In May of 2006, T.I. and hip-hop artist Yung Joc performed at Bogarts concert 
hall near the University of Cincinnati. After leaving Bogarts, T.I. and his entourage went 
to a party located at Club Ritz where a dispute occurred with some neighborhood people. 
Upon leaving the party, they were chased by two vans with men brandishing weapons. 
The vans pursued them onto Interstate 75 where shots were fired killing T.L’s twenty-six 
year old spokesperson, and injuring three of his companions. No wonder T.I. could say, 


“I thank God” at the BET Hip-Hop Awards program. 
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Indeed, more research is needed concerning the image of the cross and hip-hop 
rap. For example, students were asked if the cross represents fad, fashion or faith to those 
hip-hop artists who wear it. One explanation was “Fad and fashion statement.” 

I would agree with it being used as a fashion statement, and in some rare cases, an 
expression of faith.” Still another elaborated, “Some will wear a cross out of religious 
belief and some are adapting to an image the industry has created for itself.” 

Listening to students’ views about the cross gave some insight as to how they 
interpret and reinterpret hip-hop rap. Studies on this interpretation or reinterpretation of 
the cross are non-existent and would be worthy of scholarly discussion. This research 
raises the question of the relationship between the cross and hip-hop rap music. 
Hopefully, further discussions of this phenomenon are forthcoming by others who desire 
to pursue this research. 

The most difficult portion of this study was its scope. The focus was to explore 
the perceptions and views of university students toward hip-hop rap music and activism. 
This requires a willingness to participate in activism activities that will address the 
negative images and messages of hip-hop rap music. In this study activism activities were 
not developed. If the study could be repeated an activism activity would be included. For 
example, students could interview rappers to see why they wear the cross. 

Recently, rapper Akon simulated having sex on the stage with a fifteen year-old 
girl in Trinidad. The significance is that she was the daughter of a pastor. How does the 
church respond to this type of aggression? As a result of this work there is something to 
counteract this aggression. This project evolved from the researcher’s observation of the 


aggressive behavior of a well-known rapper performing at Wilberforce University. The 
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rapper’s language was misogynistic. He used abusive words trying to incite the crowd, 
jumped from the stage and entered into the crowded dance floor. Suddenly a fight erupted 
and people were fighting throughout the entire dance area. 

From that experience the researcher posed the question, “What provokes people to 
that type of violence that would invoke fear in someone like himself’? The emotion that 
the researcher felt that night was the genesis of this study. 

The researcher wanted to learn about the nature of the hip-hop rap culture. The 
literature review provided an opportunity to gain insightful knowledge of the culture. 
Conversations with students, watching hip-hop rap videos and listening to hours of the 
music challenged previous assumptions. The researcher admits to an open bias toward the 
music. Nevertheless, the study was researched through the lens of an objective 
investigator. This was possible because of the researcher’s thirty-two years of law 
enforcement experience. 

This type of ministry is important because of the tension between hip-hop rap and 
the church. The study recognizes that not all hip-hop rap music is poison. There is some 
art in the music. For example, there are hip-hop black consciousness rappers and social 
rappers. The focus of this study, however, was explicit hip-hop rap: crunk, gangsta, hard- 
core and party. The church is that light which must shine in a dark and perverse 
generation. Students at Wilberforce University can build a bridge between hip-hop 
culture and the church. This is unique because the students are emerged in the hip-hop 
rap culture while also connected with the church. Many are sons and daughters of pastors 
and preachers. Others attend campus worship activities and local churches while 


matriculating at the University. Still others are members of the gospel choir. They travel 
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across America spreading the good news through song and praise. In addition, some 
preach God’s uncompromising Word and speak truth to power. 

Based on the historical significance of Wilberforce University, the nation’s first 
historical privately owned black university, and its connection with the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church certain assumptions were made. Students at the university listen to hip- 
hop rap music. Students at the university have little or no experience in activism. 
Students would be willing to participate in activism efforts if asked. 

Consistent with these assumptions, the researcher observed students in a variety 
of other contexts related to the University. For example, the researcher traveled to New 
Orleans with twenty students to assist in the Katrina clean-up efforts. Due to economic 
reasons, two University vans were used to transport the students to New Orleans. 
Students listened to hip-hop rap music the entire trip. The music was very loud and when 
a favorable song was played, they would request the volume be increased. F ingers 
popping and heads nodding, they moved frantically to the rhythm of the beat. Before 
arriving in New Orleans, the researcher had experienced nearly eighteen hours of 
continuous hip-hop rap music, which often contained explicit lyrics and destructive 
messages. 

In addition, observations were made in the hotel room as the students watched the 
BET channel. These observations allowed the researcher to see how the students 
responded to visual images. After observing the students for several days, the researcher 
wanted to get the perspectives and views of students toward hip-hop rap music. For 
example, students were asked why they listen to hip-hop rap music. They explained, “It is 


the music played at the clubs and parties.” 
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The study proved the assumptions were correct. Although the many of the 
students believe hip-hop rap videos reflect real life, they also believe that hip-hop rap can 
be a force for social change. This is significant because only two students in the study 
have activism experience. 

This study is significant because it links hip-hop rap to activism through a social 


ministry effort. This model is applicable in almost any setting involving young people. 
CONCLUSION 


Nearly two decades have passed since the arrival of explicit hip-hop rap music. 
Beginning with N.W.A’s arrival with gangsta rap, explicit hip-hop rap has been poison to 
some and art to others. The music comes from a different geographical area today. Hip- 
hop historians agree that West Coast and East Coast rappers dominated the explicit hip- 
hop rap music scene for most of its eighteen years. Today, southern cities are producing 
hip-hop rap artists like Camillionnaire, Ludacris, Lil Scappy, Li’ | Wayne, Mike Jones, 
Outcast, and T.I. who are now dominating explicit hip-hop rap music. 

Explicit hip-hop rap music glamorizes hypersexual male and female images. 
There needs to be something to de-glamorize these images. Wilberforce University, the 
nation’s first privately owned black university, has been a setting for the development of 
spiritual and academic minds for over 151 years. In this present study, a model for church 
universities has been developed as a process of gathering students together to evaluate a 


process that actively leads students to address explicit hip-hop rap music. 
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From: Floyd Flake 

Sent: Tue 2/28/2006 11:34 AM 

To: David Fox 

Subject: RE: Professional Associate 


Chief Fox, 


1 am happy to know that you are enrolled in the Doctor of Ministry program at United Theological 
Seminary and would consider it an honor to serve as one of your mentors. 


President Flake 


From: David Fox 

Sent: Fri 2/24/2006 12:28 PM 
To: Floyd Flake 

Subject: Professional Associate 


Dr. Flake, 


Presently, I am enrolled in the Doctor of Ministry program at United Theological 
Seminary and my focus group is Social Justice and Political Action. Dr. Claude 
Alexander and Dr. Ivan Hicks (son of Dr. Beecher Hicks) are my mentors. 


As you are aware, the program requires Professional Associates who provide input and 
assistance in a project for ministry. I have always respected you as both an administrator 
and a national leader, and I would consider it an honor for you to serve as one of my 
Professional Associates. As one of America’s most actively engaged leaders, I am aware 
that your time is limited. However, what time you have to offer would lend credence, 
respectability, and integrity to the project. 


Every since the L’il Scrappy incident, I have been pondering over hip-hop’s global 
influence. This had led me to explore as a project the influence of hip-hop and its impact 
on society. I have had casual conversations with several students concerning images, 
words, beats, and corporate influences associated with this universal phenomenon. Great 
debate with self-directed learning has grown out of these informal talks, 


Dr. Flake, I believe this project could be of great value for both me and the university. 
Not to mention it could serve as a model for other historically black colleges and 
universities. Please consider supporting this endeavor and also lending yourself as a 
Professional Associate. 


Sincerely, 


Chief Fox 
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HIP-HOP SURVEY 
CONSENT FORM 

You are invited to participate in a research study about the impact of hip-hop 
music on university students. The purpose of this research is to explore the effects of 
explicit lyrics, images, and messages from hip-hop music. The researcher is a doctoral 
student at United Theological Seminary and would like your help by filing out a 
questionnaire. 

The data is confidential and your participation in this study is voluntary. There are 
little or no risks in participating and you can refuse to answer any question, or withdraw 
prior to the completion of the questionnaire. The data will be destroyed within a 
reasonable period of time, and no record will be maintained. If you have any questions 


about this study, you can contact David Fox by calling (937) 559-7005, 


Classification: Male: Female: 


Hometown: 


INSTRUCTIONS: Read each question then circle YES or NO for the answer that 
describes the way YOU ordinarily watch music videos. Be sure to pick only one answer 
for each question. Be sure to answer every question. All answers are confidential. 
I: Do you watch five or more hours of music videos each week? 
Yes 
No 
2: Do you watch music videos because they are fun to watch? 


Yes 


No 
3. Do you mostly watch Hip-hop music videos? 


10. 
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Yes 

No 

Are your grades better than most other students? 
Yes 

No 

During the past year did you fist fight with others? 
Yes 

No 


Should the best music videos have characters that act like thugs? 


Yes 

No 

Do the best music videos have a known artist and a story that reflects real 
life? 

Yes 

No 

Do most music videos that you watch depict men and women as being 
hypersexual? 

Yes 

No 

Are the worst music videos/songs about guns, gangs, and violence? 
Yes 


No 
Do you believe that explicit music videos have some kind of affect on you 


te 


12: 
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personally? 

Yes 

No 

Do you watch explicit music videos to help learn new things? 

Yes 

No 

Would you, if asked, be willing to raise concerns about the treatment of 
women in music video? 

Yes 


No 
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HIP-HOP RAP MUSIC 
Focus Group Study Process 


April 11, 2007 


L Introduction 


A. Introduction of researcher/moderator 


B. Demographics of participants 


I; 


2. 


I. Videos 


Classification 


Gender 


Denomination 


Hometown 


A. Hustlin’ by Rick Ross 


B. Ridin’ by Chamillionaire 


Cc. I’m N Luv with a stripper by T-Pain 


Ill. Guiding questions 


A. Have you ever watched any of these videos before? 
B. How are women and men depicted in these videos? 
a Do these videos reflect the social conditions of today? 
D. What are the messages from these videos? 


IV. Thank participants. 
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FACE-TO-FACE 


INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 


What is your classification? 

What is your hometown? 

What is your church denomination? 

What is your gender? 

Have you ever watched any these hip-hop rap videos before? If yes, which 


ones? 


Do you believe that the hip-hop rap videos that you have just watched reflect 


the social conditions of today? If so, which ones? Why? 


What are some of the images of black American women or men depicted in 


the hip-hop rap videos that you have just watched? 


What messages did you receive from these hip-hop rap videos? 
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POST SURVEY 


April 20, 2007 


Gender: Male Female 


Age: 


(1i8=20)  -°(21=93) - @4=26) | 17 = 29) 


Education Level: 


Freshman Sophomore Junior 
Hometown: 
1. People watch hip-hop rap videos to entertain themselves. 
2 People watch hip-hop rap videos to learn new dance steps. 
3. Most of the hip-hop rap videos are about sex, drugs, and money. 
4. Hip-hop rap videos are about real life experiences. 
3. Many hip-hop rap videos portray black women as sex objects. 
6. I watch hip-hop rap videos at least once a day. 
te Hip-hop rap can be a force for social change. 
8. I have participated in social activism. 
9. Many hip-hop rap videos depict men and women as hypersexual. 
10. Student activists are forces for social change. 
11. Images can operate as a language of power. 
12. _ Black male and female relationships are influence by 
BET reality TV Show College Hill. 
13. | Many hip-hop rap videos are demeaning to women. 
14. Most hip-hop rap videos are about sex and violence. 
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Senior 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 
True False 


TS: 


16. 


17. 


18. 


ee 


20. 


Rap artists that have images of being hard sell more music. 


College students should be involved in hip-hop activism. 


As a result of this study, I view hip-hop rap videos differently. 


I found the study most helpful to me. 
I found the study not helpful to me. 


As a result of this study, I understand the power of images. 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


es) 


False 


False 


False 


False 


False 


False 
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OUTLINE OF WORKSHOP 

Explicit Hip-hop rap 
A. Definition of explicit hip-hop rap 

1, Promotes hatred, especially toward women 

2. Violent lyric portrayals with hypersexual and materialistic images 
B. Definition of lyrics 

1. Discussion of lyrics from explicit hip-hop songs 
Power of Images 


A. Images from explicit hip-hop rap 


1. Sexual 
2. Materialism 
3, Hatred toward women 


B. Biblical Images 


1. Love 
az Joy 
3. Peace 


C. The Cross - Fad, fashion, faith 
Student Activism 


A. What can I do? 


i Try writing your own positive rap lyrics 
2 Request more rap music with positive lyrics 
3: Contact media conglomerates and express concerns about negative 


portrayals of women 


4. Speak out against the portrayals of explicit hip-hop rap 


APPENDIX G 


CODE KEY 
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CODE KEY 
CORE CATEGORIES 


LOVE, JOY, PEACE 


Table 5 
Code Key Core Categories Love, Joy, Peace 
eee 


1, 


2. 


6. 


Any answer indicating negative images of love. 
Any answer indicating negative images of joy. 
Any answer indicating negative images of peace. 
Any answer indicating positive images of love. 
Any answer indicating positive images of joy. 


Any answer indicating positive images of peace. 
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